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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Security Council deserves to be congratulated on its 

handling of the Persian appeal against the Soviet Union. 
From a situation which was capable of causing acute embarrass- 
ment to the newborn organisation, the Security Council has 
emerged with increased authority and prestige, and may make a 
valuable contribution towards solving the problems which have 
been so awkwardly brought before it. At worst, it has avoided the 
mistake, which would have harmed it irreparably, of postponing 
consideration of the dispute on the ground that it did not come 
terms of the Charter. M. Vyshinsky’s address to the 
Council on Tuesday was a powerful juridical argument for post- 
poning consideration of the dispute; his argument was based on 
the claim that, since Russia and Persia had already been in negotia- 
were now both willing to reopen negotiations, the Council 
competent to act. He proposed, therefore, that it should 
to the procedural problem of disposing of the appeal. 
an accurate interpretation of the letter of the Charter, 
and in this case certainly the letter 
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The Council’s Decision 
asserted its competence to discuss the dispute, 
decided that the best solution is for the 
between Russia and Persia to be reopened, the Council 
retaining “a continuing concern” in the dispute, with the right to 
ask at any time for information on the progress of the negotiations. 
The Persian Government will find this decision the more readily 
firstly, because the new Prime Minister, M. Qavam, is 
believe in the possibility of an agreement with the Soviet 
secondly, because the Security Council’s interest in the 
negotiations will save Persia from being presented merely with a 
fat accompli by the Soviet Union. Indeed, it may be said that one 
{ the Security Council’s essential functions, when conflicts arise, 
that they can be solved by direct negotiations in which 
1 weak power is not at a hopeless disadvantage. It seems likely 
hat this is precisely what M. Qavam hoped to achieve by persisting 
t while at the same time expressing his desire for a 
eopening jirect negotiations with Moscow. [It should be 
the Council, M. Vyshinsky showed 
outstanding ability. 
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M. Gouin’s Programme 


M. Gouin, who presented his three-party Government to the 
Assembly on Tuesday, deserves to succeed because of the courage 
and honesty of the programme outlined in his Ministerial declara- 
tion of policy. At the back of every party politician’s mind is 
now the knowledge that unless the Assembly proves strong and 
united enough to master the crisis, there may be only the alternative 
of a solution by authoritarian means; the shadow of de Gaulle 
falls across the Assembly, and in some Frenchmen inspires the hope 
that he may return again as the saviour of his country. Unfor- 
tunately, consciousness of the Assembly’s responsibility is tempered 
by awareness that the elections are rapidly approaching ; that the 
Assembly has only four months to complete its task ; and that the 
parties must then answer at the polls for the unpopularity of the 
measures which M. Gouin proposes. His programme is based on 
recognition that the prospective Budget deficit of over £600,000,000 
calls for severe economies in civil and military expenditures ; that 
the danger of inflation forbids any wage increases ; that Frenchmen 
must adjust themselves to a period of grim austerity as a result of 
France’s reduced production, lack of equipment and scarcity of man- 
power. The responsibility for carrying through this Spartan pro- 
gramme, which the French will find it all the harder to accept after 
their bitter sufferings of the last six years, will fall mainly on the 
Socialist M. André Philip, who as Finance Minister will also have 
direct authority over the key Ministries of Agriculture, Food, Re- 
construction and Industrial Production. While M. Philip tries to 
restore the domestic situation, M. Léon Blum will undertake a 
mission to Washington in search of the assistance France desperately 
needs. It is to be hoped that the mission will be successful. M 


Gouin needs all the help he can get. 


Negotiation with Egypt 


The political crisis which has blown up, and temporarily sub- 


sided, at Cairo appears to have been due partly to personal rivalries 
between the Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, anda the Wafdist 
Finance Minister, Makram Obeid Pasha; partly to a misunder- 


the United Nations ; and partly to a 
at the leisureliness of White- 
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i reply to Egypt’s request for a revision of the 
Foreign Minister, Badawi Pasha, who 
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1936 Treaty. The Egyptian 
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is representing his country at the United Nations Assembly, is, 
of course, perfectly right in insisting that there is nothing what- 
ever in Anglo-Egyptian relations to justify reference to the United 
Nations, and Makram Pasha can never have read the Charter if he 
thinks otherwise. Badawi Pasha has had an opportunity of meet- 
ing British Ministers in London and discovering from their own 
lips, if he ever doubted it, that Britain, recognising the changed 
conditions, is perfectly ready to discuss revisions of the treaty. 
That well might have been made clear sooner, for any appearance 
of hesitation on our part will vitiate the whole atmosphere of nego- 
tiation, and in discussions with Egypt atmosphere means a great 
deal. There is clearly room for revision of the military clauses of 
the treaty, and reluctance to meet Egypt half-way here will have 
the worst effect. The question of the Sudan is admittedly more 
difficult. The fundamental principle is that nothing must impede 
that territory’s progress, now well begun, towards self-government. 
It is doubtful whether any other arrangement than a continuance 
of the present condominium is compatible with that. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


The American Strikes 


The American labour unions are at the moment giving a tolerable 
impersonation of the American eagle—with an olive branch in one 
claw and a bunch of arrows in the other. The steel strike, which 
involves a direct loss of some 200,000 tons of raw steel production 
for every day it continues, is already having secondary effects. Coal 
mines and some motor-car works have already used up their stocks 
of steel. But at least Mr. Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has reopened discussions with the Government 
about raising steel prices. He has said that wages can only be 
raised if the price is increased by $7 a ton, but he seems unlikely 
to get more than $4 a ton at the moment. This will hardly be 
enough to pacify the unions, even if that were the right way to 
pacify them. Elsewhere there has been an improvement of a rather 
ambiguous kind. The meat packers are back at work in the plants 
which the Government have taken over. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany has settled with the United Automobile Workers’ Union for 
an increase of 18c. an hour and the Chrysler Corporation’s employees 
seem likely to return for a littlke more; but from its old enemy 
General Motors the union will accept nothing less than 19}c., the 
figure recommended by a fact-finding board. The threat of a strike 
of a million and a quarter railway workers has been postponed by 
an agreement of 18 unions to go to arbitration on a demand for 
higher wages. But two powerful unions, the Brotherhoods of Rail- 
road Trainmen and Locomotive Engineers, are still determined to 
take direct action. Faced with these actual and potential stoppages, 
Mr. Truman does not seem inclined to depart from his motto of 
“ A plague o’ both your houses.” He will do well to remember that, 
having uttered these words, Mercutio did not survive to consult a 
fact-finding board. Elementary caution counsels a close investiga- 
tion of the relation of wage increases to inflation. 


Trade Unions and the Government 

The Bill to repeal the Trace Disputes Act of 1927 will do more 
to alienate middle-class supporters of the Government at the last 
than all the measures of nationalisation so far introduced 
or projected—even though the Bill formed part of Labour’s pro- 
fessed programme. The 1927 Act was, of course, the direct out- 
come of the General Stiike of 1926, but it was no panic legislation, 
and the Act contained nothing inherently unreasonable. It was 
altogether desirable that a General Strike should be declared 
definitely illegal—that declaration is now to be cancelled—and the 
provision that members of a trade union who wish part of their 
subscription to be used for political purposes should be required 
to signify that in writing is palpably fairer than the provision, to 
which it is now proposed to revert—that deductions will be made 
for political purposes unless the member expressly objects in 
writing. It is a naive confession of weakness to admit that members 
have so little enthusiasm for the Labour programme that much less 
than half of them “contract in,’ and that in order to secure the 
necessary yield the “contracting-out” system—which makes the 


election 
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objector a marked man—must be substituted. As to another clause, 
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if civil servants are allowed to join ordinary industrial unions the 
danger of their being involved in strike action, to the great detriment 
of the State, is manifest ; to unions consisting of civil Servants only 
no objection was ever taken. All these questions are, no doubt ripe 
for consideration, and for an amendment of the 1927 Act came 
case could have been made. For its total repeal none can, 


Much Talk—Little Flying 


Civil aviation in this country will not fail for want of preliminary 
discussion, but it may well take years to recover from the handicap 
of a late start. The debate in the Commons on the Government’s 
White Paper served to underline both these facts. The industry 
was not firmly established before the war, and the effect of the 
war itself was adverse. The Americans, by virtue of their war. 
time concentration on transport aircraft, are away to a flying start 
on the civil routes while the British aircraft industry is stil! struggling 
to produce its first satisfactory passenger planes. In the meantime, 
we have actual American Dakotas, probable German Jus2’s and 
possible American Constellations, which in any case will not be in 
full use until July. The achievements so far are not impressive, 
Even the promises are not golden, and the Commons debate was no 
more reassuring than the White Paper. The propaedeutic arguments 
about nationalisation which infant economists are said to leam 
at their mother’s knee were once more rehearsed. Mr. Ivor Thomas, 
for the Government, said that the infant industry needed careful 
nursing—and added, more tellingly, that Socialist measures are to 
be expected from a Socialist Government. Mr. Harold Macmillan’s 
reply was that a new industry requires freedom of the limbs rather 
than swaddling clothes. The debate, no doubt, will continue, but 
the vote showed the inevitable heavy majority of approval for the 
White Paper. This puts emphasis on controlled expansion under 
the aegis of three separate corporations, one for the Empire, North 
Atlantic routes and the Far East, one for Europe and the United 
Kingdom, and one for South America. That these bodies should be 
separate and should not subsidise each other at the expense of the 
passengers on the more profitable routes is common sense. So is 
the argument that co-operation with other countries is essential. 
The other elements in the Government’s policy will now have to be 
tested in practice. Lord Knollys, chairman of the BOAC, gave 
on Tuesday particulars of a series of new world routes picturesquely 
endowed with the names of animals. The sooner this menagerie 
begins its performance the better. 


The National Theatre 


A new step forward towards a National Theatre has been taken 
by the successful merging of the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee and the Old Vic, as announced this week by 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, chairman of the new Joint Council. This 
far-sighted and public-spirited amalgamation of the two most im- 
portant organisations, each of which has for many years been 
steadily working towards the one goal from different directions and 
origins, was an essential step to any further progress. It has been 
facilitated by the wisdom of the governors of the Old Vic, the 
enlightened help and advice of the Arts Council, the far-sighted, 
public-spirited offer of the L.C.C. to the Memorial Theatre Com- 
mittee to exchange a larger site on the Surrey side of the Thames 
close to the river for the smaller site owned by the Committee in 
South Kensington, and lastly by the single-minded disinterested 
agreement of the Memorial Theatre Committee to pool its efforts 
and put its resources of about £80,000 at the disposal of the new 
Joint Council. Nothing should now prevent the foundations of the 
new building being laid within a few years. There is available for 
the first time an ideal site, large enough for those technical require- 
ments carefully elaborated by the expert hand of Mr. Harley 
Granville-Barker, large enough also to provide the amenities in 
accommodation and refreshments which are such a conspicuous and 
attractive feature of the best Continental theatres (but whica m 
congested London are nowhere else obtainable), and lastly we have 
already in existence the Old Vic Theatre Company, which has proved 
itself capable and worthy of stepping immediately on the boards 
of what ought to become the finest theatre in the world. 
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THE FUTURE OF COAL 


HE thoroughness with which the Government’s proposals for 

the nationalisation of the coal industry are being ventilated is a 
heartening thing. It is not particularly easy to return with zest 
to the coal question. There have been many enquiries, many 
reports, many debates, but for twenty years there has been no 
increase in production, no general improvement in efficiency and 
no hope of permanent betterment in the lot of the miners except 
that which the Labour Party always pinned to this last and prob- 
jematic trump card—nationalisation. It has been too true that the 
latest news about the coal mines was always the worst news. That 
being so the present galvanising of the question has given a salu- 
tary shock to the body politic. The Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Bill has not merely produced that Parliamentary disturbance which 
the first major nationalisation project could be expected to pro- 
duce. Alarums and excursions have sounded throughout the 
country. The Mining Association, the Trade Unions, the British 
Coking Industry and other organisations have produced memo- 
randa. The Conservative Party has prepared its case with care in 
the month which has elapsed since the Bill appeared, and has sum- 
moned its supporters with a three-line whip. Two days of Parlia- 
mentary time, which in these days of rapid-fire legislation is a 
good but not excessive ration, have been spent in lively debate. 
~ Such activity is appropriate. It is impossible to take too much 
care at this critical point in the history of Britain’s most basic 
One really bad mistake can produce a major disaster 
and not only for the coal industry. It can shake and distort the 
whole pyramid of British industry which rests on it. Care spen 
now will not be wasted as it has been so often in the past. The 
Bill is clearly going to become law. The Conservative amendment 
for the rejecton was an underlining of the importance of the 
occasion rather than a practical proposition. What this week’s 
debate on the second reading should do is to ensure that the 
wiginal plan is as sound and workable as possible. Any attempt 
at this point seriously to contest the decision to nationalise is 
mere fiddling while Rome burns. And if Mr. Shinwell’s gloomy 
account of the present plight of the industry is not exaggerated, 
even the fullest co-operation in settling the terms of nationalisa- 
tion amounts to no more than a last determined attempt to get 
the fire pumps working. 

There is some doubt whether the Government intended to make 
the Bill a precise and completely articulated measure. Nationali- 
sation is not chicken-feed even to the boldest of Socialist planners, 
and boldness is not the most striking quality of the present Govern- 
ment. In fact, the Bill has an air of calculated looseness. None of 
its proposals seriously qualifies the discretion of the Minister of 
Fuel and Power. He has a free hand in appointing the nine mem- 
bers of the Coal Board, which will be the governing body of the 
industry in day-to-day matters, and it seems pretty clear that he 
can also decide whether in practice the Board will be an effective 
organ or a row of distinguished figureheads. But-Mr. Eden’s 
taunt that Mr. Shinwell will have difficulty in getting the best men 
to serve casts no credit on Mr. Eden, nor, if it is true, on the men 
concerned. It is reasonable that the members of the Board should 
obtain a clearer definition of their powers than appears in the Bill, 
but an outright refusal to serve at this critical time would be an 
unpardonable dereliction of public duty. Similarly the two con- 
sumers’ councils provided for in the Bill might ask to be more 
widely heard, but they will hardly refuse to advise at all on a matter 
which is clearly so critical for the whole community. 

In both these matters the Government does not want to limit 
its future freedom of action. There is, of course, much to be said 
lor elasticity of structure in an organisation which is to do a job 
Which is unique in our economic history. But the Government 


industry. 


needs to consider carefully in what proportions it mixes political 
caution in introducing a Socialist programme with effectiveness in 
actual working. It will be of little comfort to the public that if any 
part of the structure proves incapable of taking the strain the 
Minister has a right to make changes afterwards. Foresight is 
something more than freedom to change one’s mind. Neverthe- 
less some freedom there must be. The coal industry cannot be 
made efficient by Act of Parliament—it can only be given its 
chance. The real test is practical—not legislative. 

It is less easy to give the Government the benefit of the doubr 
on those clauses which are concerned with the actual operation of 
the industry as distinct from the structure of control. It cannot 
be too clearly realised that some of the most critical problems of a 
nationalised industry, or of any big business organisation, are 
accounting problems. It is relatively easy to decide what you want 
to do. It is extremely difficult, when working on such a vast scale. 
to know exactly what you are doing. But the Government has a 
clear duty to keep the public informed at every stage of the pro- 
gress which the nationalised industry is making. The statistics of 
employment and output will no doubt continue to appear, but it is 
also necessary to know which pits and which areas are paying 
their way and which are not. Ordinary business firms are unde: 
statutory obligation to publish their accounts. It is unthinkable 
that the Government should give a less complete account to th 
electorate than companies are required to give their shareholders 
Yet there is no safeguard against such a situation in the Bill as it 
stands. It is clearly leaving too much to chance or political jug- 
glery to leave the accounting system of the industry at the dis- 
cretion of the Minister. The guarantees of proper publicity 
Should be given now. It would be unrealistic to deny that the 
General Election gave the Government a mandate to experiment 
with Socialist measures. But it would be foolish to concede that 
it is under no obligation to disclose the results of the experiments 
in terms of profit and loss. 


What the Bill actually says is that the revenues of the Board 
must be sufficient to meet current outgoings on revenue account 
over an average of good and bad years. This is far from being 
precise. The direction that capital and revenue accounts must not 
be confused is clear enough, though there is no obligation on the 
Minister himself to observe the distinction. Moreover the 
accounting practice of the Treasury gives no assurance that the 
line will be firmly drawn. If it is not, the results may be very 
serious. The Bill gives permission for {150,000,000 of new capital 
to be pumped into the industry in the first five years. In view of the 
fact that the sums which are likely to be available for capital 
formation in British industry as a whole will pretty certainly be 
inadequate to meet the demand, this is a generous ration. The 
most important British industry no doubt needs it, and it could 
not hope to get it on the open market, but so large a sacrifice 
must not be wasted. The accounts of the Board should shew 
clearly what is happening to this £150,000,000. 


Compared with the fundamental questions of structure ard 
profitability, compensation to the existing owners might seem tc 
be a secondary matter. That is an illusion into which the Gover: - 
ment is unlikely to fall. Nationalisation without compensatio 
has never been practical politics in this country. It has been 
said that, when the whole programme is carried out, 85 per cent 
of British industry will still be privately owned, so there is st'l 
plenty of scope for adventure. The main fear which arises ou 
of the present measure is that insufficient freedom will be giver 
to companies to reinvest the proceeds of compensation in the 
field which still remains open. For the compensation stock which 
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will be issued is not freely transferable by the recipients, if they 
happen to be companies. Mr. Shinwell made light of this in 
the House, but it is by no means clear that taking a view of the 
country’s industry as a whole the Government can afford to make 
these restrictions. Nationalisation with the fullest compensation 
will be a bitter pill to many industrialists. Compensation without 
freedom to make use of the proceeds may well be so difficult to 
swallow that the patient may choke. 

The sane attitude to coal nationalisation seems to be one of 
acceptance, but not of uncritical acceptance. The industry is 
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going to be nationalised anyway. The Bill as it stands is an honest 
though insufficiently precise, instrument for making the initial 
change. It is now every citizen’s plain duty to co-operate in the 
task. To fail to recognise—and remedy—the defects of the 
present measure would be as plain a dereliction of duty as 
an attempt to sabotage it. British industry must be Prosperous 
if we are to live and to be prosperous it must have all the Coal it 
can get. That coal must be produced cheaply and efficiently 
which has not been universally the case in the past. Nationalisa- 
tion may do the trick. It is worth a trial. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. EDEN was justified, I think, in saying at Preston on 
M Monday that over a large field of the country 
is possessed by a sense of exasperation and frustration. Nowhere 
is that truer than where a licence of any kind for anything is 
concerned. Government departments, no doubt, are overworked, 
but the effect on the national production of the delays due to 
controls can be little less than disastrous. Every letter to a Govern- 
ment department today is posted in a spirit of defeatism, in the 
knowledge that two or three more letters will have to follow the 
first before the beginning of any movement can be hoped for ; 
meanwhile, the merchant’s, or ‘nanufacturer’s, plans are at a siand- 
still. I find equal, and growing, impatience with Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ austerity decrees. Everyone realises the needs of the export 
trade, but confidence in the President of the Board of Trade’s alloca- 
tions as between home consumption and export is diminishing. The 
feeling is that the President takes too kindly to austerity himself, 
and finds too much satisfaction in imposing it on others for their 


existence 


good. 

Let me have men about me who are fat; 

Yon Stafford hath a lean and hungry look. 
Sir Ben Smith is of a much more reassuring girth and weight, 
and perhaps realises better the political value of contentment. 


® * * * 
Ever since the appointment of Mr. Bryce in 1907,. British 
Ambassadors at Washington have been not of the professional 
but of the non-professional variety. Lord Halifax was of the 


latter type, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, who succeeds him, is of 
the former. Amervica has perhaps some preference for the non- 
professional, but she can be satisfied to know that in Sir Archi- 
bald she is getting our outstanding “career-diplomat” and a 
man who is freer from the inhibitions of professional convention 
than any man who ever represented his sovereign abroad. His 
total lack of any sense of self-importance was impressed on me 
the first time I came in contact with him. A common friend had 
put us in touch, and he rang me up. When I lifted the receiver 
and answered, a voice said, “This is a man called Kerr.” It 
seemed a good beginning. 
* * * * 

The careers of Prime Ministers’ sons seem to be well worth 
watching. Apart from Malcolm MacDonald, there is Sir Cyril 
Asquith, who has gained distinction in law rather than politics ; 
Major Gwilym Lloyd George ; Mr. Richard Law ; Lord Corvedale 
(Lord Baldwin’s heir), who is back in the House of Commons, but 
has yet to make his mark there ; and Major Randolph Churchill, 
who, though out of the House now, is certain to return. And an 
older generation must not be forgotten, represented by Lord Cecil 
and by Lord Rosebery, who held brief office in Mr. Churchill’s 
Caretaker Government. Is there anyone there who may make a 
Prime Minister of the second generation on the pattern of the two 
Pitts? On the whole, I doubt it. 

7. 7. * * 

Critics have always been generally agreed about what are the best 
biographies in the English language. Boswell’s Johnson is by general 
first; Lockhart’s Scott second; and, with less 
unanimity, Sir George Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay third. But I had forgotten till the other day by how high 
an authority a pronouncement as to the worst biography had been 


consent placed 


made. William Pitt was, when a student at Cambridge. under the 
tutelage of a clergyman named Pretyman (who changed his 
name to Tomline). Of their association Macaulay wrote: 
“The disciple was able, before he completed his twenty-eighth 
year, to make his preceptor Bishop of Lincoln and Dean of St 
Paul’s ; and the preceptor showed his gratitude by writing q 
Life of the disciple which enjoys the distinct of being the 
worst biographical work of its size in the world.” : 


But that was written nearly a century ago. The record may well 
have been broken in the interval. 
* . * 7 
The writer of the weekly comments on the United Nations 


Assembly in last week’s Spectator may be right in saying that the 
style and title United Nations Organisation is incorrect, but that the 
abbreviation U.N.O. will remain established is a safe prediction, A 
pronounceable combination of initialsk—sucgh as U.N.R.R.A—is in- 
valuable. “U.N.O.” makes two syllables “ United Nations” makes 
five. U.N.O. has it all the time. 

. . * * 

One of the principal Parliamentary problems of the moment is 
congestion. There is no adequate time for the werk to be done 
There are so many Bills to be introduced, so many questions to be 
discussed, so many Members wanting to speak, so many Members 
incapable of making short speeches. I observe that on Monday a 
back-bencher, Mr. Zilliacus, the Member for Gateshead, rose at 
6.28 p.m. and resumed his seat at 7.20. There are something like 
500 back-benchers in the House. And there are roughly 6} hours 
in the Parliamentary day, apart from Questions. So what? 

* * * * 

It is no derogation to M. Trygve Lie, the Foreign Minister of 
Norway, to say that in selecting him as the first Secretary-General 
of the United Nations the Security Council, if it has not made the 
best possible appointment, has at any rate reached the best possible 
compromise. In early informal discussions, though the general 
desirability of choosing someone from a small State was recognised, 
M. Lie’s name did not figure prominently, if indeed it figured at 








all, and no one, least of all M. Lie himself, could claim that he | 


was of the calibre of such possible candidates as General Eisen- 
hower or Commander Stassen or Mr. Eden. But M. Lie is an abie 
man, an agreeable man, an upright man and a man in the full 
vigour of life. The one quality of which he will most need to 
give proof is independence. He has been pushed hard by the 
Russians, first for the Presidency of the United Nations Assembiy 
and now for the Secretary-Generalship. Having obtained the latter 
post, and being faced with the immensely important task of select- 
ing the members of his extensive secretariat, he will find it of 
imperative importance to demonstrate that in making his appoint- 
ments he is being influenced neither by Russia nor by any other 
Power whatever. I believe he will dernonstrate that. 
* * * * 

One alarming prospect that threatens the nation is a new outbreak 
of peace celebrations. Why, with two V-Day double holidays— 
involving, if I remember the figures rightly, the loss of something 
like 2,000,000 tons of coal alone—behind us, we should be sub- 
mitted to yet more dislocation and discomfort it is impossible to 
conceive. Nor do I know what peace it is that we are to jubilate 
about—perhaps victory over Bulgaria. JANUS. 


<* 
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A UNO 


By A DIPLOMATIC 


T would, of course, be grossly exaggerating to say that, as a result 

of what has happened during the past week, the United Nations 
has found its soul. It will be a long time, indeed, before any 
organism so amorphous as a gathering of the governmental repre- 
sentatives of fifty-one soverign nation-states will be able to acquire 
anything so immaterial. But it is not an exaggeration to say that 
within the past week, as a result of its handling of the Russo-Persian 
dispute, the Security Council of the United Nations has created 
yround and within itself a sense of authority, of dignity and of 
corporate sensibility and responsibility which even the most 
optimistic would not have dared to predict seven short days ago. 
Last Friday morning the betting among the most experienced 
observers, working to League of Nations form, was round about 
10 to I against the horse even reaching the starting-post. Few 
were prepared to believe that the Russo-Persian question would ever 
reach the Council’s agenda, much less get to the first turn of active 
discussion. And many more were convinced that if the leading 
horse failed to start there would be no race—that if by one means 
another the Persian appeal could be shelved or evaded, the 
Russian and Ukrainian charges against Britain on Greece and 
Indonesia would tactfully be declared non-starters. Imagine their 
surprise, therefore, when in thirty brisk minutes last Friday afternoon 
the Security Council—to change the metaphor abruptly—seized all 
three bulls by their collective horns and asserted itself competent 
and capable of throwing them one after the other. Imagine their 
even greater surprise on Monday afternoon when, after the week- 
end change of Prime Minister in Teheran had led everyone to believe 
that the Persian case would be withdrawn to be settled out of court, 
they found that the court sat and the case proceeded as if it were 
the most normal thing in the world. 

* i * * 

there are among 
correspon- 


Incidentally, it nere to record that 
the visiting foreign delegations and foreign newspaper 
dents a lot of sorely-puzzled men. They are puzzled because they 
have all been brought up to believe, with the firmness of Divine 
revelation, that The Times is the voice of the British Government 
and the oracle of the British Foreign Office. A week ago last 
Wednesday they read in their Times’ first leader a proposal for a 
barefaced diplomatic horse-trade. “ The receipt of the Soviet and 
Ukrainian appeals,” said The Times, “ coincided with the resigna- 
uon of the Teheran Governments which launched the Persian appeal. 
This change would seem to open up hopes of a withdrawal of the 
Persian appeal or of its reference to the three Powers ; and in that 
event a course might profitably taken with the other 
appeals provoked by it. Such a step would appear to afford the 
most satisfactory way our of the present impasse.” And then, little 
more than forty-eight hours later, they heard Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
British Foreign Secretary, saying quite loudly and meaningfully in 
public meeting: “I am so tired of these charges by the Soviet 
Government made in private assembly that no one would be happier 
than I to see them brought out into the open to give the British 
Government the opportunity to clear its conduct.” No wonder our 
visitors scratched their heads. As Uncle Remus might have said: 
“Times is changed, Massa. Times is sho’ly changed.” 


IS necessary 
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* * * * 


The proceedings in the Security Council have naturally attracted 
the interest and attention, and the most publicity, during 
the past week. But there has been a great deal of less spectacular 
but no solid achievement in the General Assembly and _ its 
various committees. On Tuesday afternoon the Assembly adopted 
unanimously the reports of two of the Committees, by which it 
authorised the Economic and Social Council to set up a number 
of very important Commissions, including the Commission on 
Human Rights, a Narcotic Drugs Commission, an Economic and 
Employment Commission and a Demographic Commission. Com- 
mittee One on political and security matters has settled amicably 
the extremely question the language rules for the 
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organisation. Committee Four, on trusteeship, atter a very compre- 
hensive discussion, seemed to be getting to grips at last with the 
complications involved in arranging for the conclusion of trusteeship 
agreements for non-self-governing territories as a condition precedent 
to the setting up of the Trusteeship Council. Committee Five on 
administration and budget has dealt with a mass of detail affecting 
the administrative and financial aspects of forming and recruiting 
the Secretariat and getting the actual organisation functioning 
Committee Three on social, humanitarian and cultural! affairs has 
adopted the American version of the British resolution for greater 
support for UNRRA after a flaming speech by Mr. Sol Bloom had 
melted the reserve which some members had shown towards making 
further financial commitments to UNRRA’s humanitarian efforts. 
*x * * * 

By the time these notes are in print the Security Council’s 
nomination of Mr. Trygve Lie, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
as Secretary-General of the new organisation may have been formally 
confirmed by the Assembly, and “the biggest job in the world” 
may have found its man. The post deserves the description, for 
on the shoulders of the Secretary-General of the United Nations will 
lie as heavy a burden of political responsibility and executive autho- 
rity as has ever been put upon any single man in history. Mr. Lie is 
admirably suited for the task. He is honest, he is courageous, he 
is tactful, he is forceful. Beneath a bluff, genial, attractive exterior 
he conceals a hard-headed Norse shrewdness and common 
mixed with an adequate leavening of political acumen and diplomatic 
subtlety. Those in London who have come to know him well 
during the war years give to him the major credit for having kept 
the Norwegian Government’s record so clean both of the internal 
squabbles and intrigues and the external embarrassments which 
defaced those of most of the other allied Governments in exile. 
His appointment will break one of the most serious bottle-necks in 
the setting up of the organisation—the recruitment of permanent staff 
for the Secretariat. All of the present staff serving the organisation 
has been working on a temporary basis, and it says much for their 
devotion and for the leadership of Mr. Gladwyn Jebb as Executive 
Secretary that the work has been so well done under such unsatis- 
factory conditions. Mr, Jebb has done an outstanding job in 
organising and directing this temporary staff, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be suitably rewarded for it either by the United Nations 


by the British Government. 
* * * * 
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The row in the Assembly’s General Committee over the applica- 
tion of the World Federation of Trade Unions for some form of 
recognition as part of the United Nations machinery, which has 
been simmering and bubbling for ten days, boiled over properly late 
on Tuesday night. The original demands of the W.F.T.U_ for 
representation in a consultative capacity in the Assembly, and for 
full representation in the Economic and Socia! Council with the 
right to vote, were somewhat scaled down after the W.F.T.U. 
spokesmen had talked with M. Spaak and a small sub-committee of 
the General Committee. Afterwards M. Spaak devised an ingenious 
compromise, which would have created a body of “ permanent 
guests” of the Assembly, in which such organisations as the 
W.F.T.U. would have the right to sit as observers and occasignally 
to address the Assembly on matters in which they had direct con- 
cern. On Tuesday night Senator Tom Connally endeavoured to 
secure the same right for the American Federation of Labour, which 
immediately brought violent opposition from Mr. Gromyko, the 
Soviet representative. High words were exchanged, and there is 
no doubt that there will be more wher the matter finally reaches 
debate in the full Assembly. Senator Connally’s championship of 
the A.F. of L. is understandable, for the A.F. of L. is the conservative 
American labour organisation. !t is not a member of the W.F.T.U., 
but its bitter rival, the radical C.I.O., is. The triangular battle which 
must ensue in the Assembly between the Russians, supporting the 
W.F.T.U., the British supporting the I.L.O., and the Americans 
the A.F. of L., should be memorable. 
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THE POLES IN ITALY 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
O*: of the great obstacles to the free development of Italy is 
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the afflux to her territory of refugees and expatriated citizens 
from many East European countries. These people are, above all, 
opposed, for both good and bad reasons, to the social changes which 
the course of events and the influence of Russia have brought about 
in their native countries, and all their hopes centre upon the possi- 
bility of war waged from the West against the U.S.S.R. Many of 
them formerly belonged to important Fascist movements, and all 
0% them have an interest in putting back the social clock ; they are 
thus in the true sense of the word reactionary, and vary among them- 
selves chiefly in sincerity and fervour. It would be foolish not to 
ippreciate the genuine patriots among them. But while on the 
one hand their presence and their actions impede the survival of 
the spirit of Italy's national liberation, on the other this immigration 
may irrevocably exacerbate the relations between Russia and the 
West. 

The most important national group is that of the Poles, the 
hereditary enemies par excellence of Russia, Tsarist or Soviet. 
Although the military occupation of Italy, save for Friuli and Venezia 
Giulia, was declared at an end on December 31st, 1945, General 
Anders still keeps an army of over 100,000 men on a permanent war 
footing ; its base is in Puglia, but large numbers of Polish soldiers 
are stationed in the Marches as well as further north, while in Rome 
itself one is constantly made aware both of them and the organisations 
associated with them. They are assiduous visitors to museums and 
libraries, but they are also exceedingly rowdy. Those still in Italy 
today are nearly all Poles from Congress Poland who fear and hate 
Russia as the Western Poles fear and hate Germany, and many of 
them have nothing for which to hope and prepare but war—the 
sooner the better—against Russia. Anders himself is a brilliant 
soldier whose contribution to the Allied victory can never be for- 
gotten. At one time he got on well enough with Stalin himself, but 
already in 1943 he began to rebel against the wise policy of Sikorski, 
the great Polish leader who understood that if- his nation is to 
survive it needs must find a way, even at the cost of sacrifice, to 
live in peace with the rest of the Slavs and, above all, with the 
Russians and the Czechs. The officers on Anders’ staff whose 
influence is strongest with him are the remnants of two groups ; the 
first the group of the Colonels, of whom Beck was the most 
notorious. Their tradition was always that of Pilsudski, who chose 
to fight on the side of the Central Powers in the Four Years’ War. 
The second group, which apparently has influence with Anders, 
represents an excessively chauvinistic and anti-Semitic party which 
existed in Poland before 1939. These officers, it would seem, are 
“building up” General Anders into the saviour of Poland and 
Europe. An address recently presented to him acclaimed him as 
the heir of Dmowski, Paderewski, Pilsudski, Sikorski and Witos ; 
only the name of Sobieski was lacking. It should be remembered that 
Anders now represents a tradition which drove Paderewski and Witos 
into exile and persecuted Sikorski. 

Thus the fiery fanaticism of Polish nationalism is preparing its 
crusade here in Italy. It would have becn normal to arrange for 
Polish soldiers to return to Poland unless they expressed an objec- 
tion. Instead they can go back only if they ask to do so, and this 
involves signing a statement which is something like an admission 
of disloyalty to Poland. Anders and his people in all sincerity regard 
inv Pole who lack enthusiasm for their crusade as a deserter of the 
kind. Nevertheless, some thousands of Poles, nearly all 
Westerners, have succeeded in returning to their country, and it is 
certain that many more would like to do so. It is interesting that 
General Boruta and the well-known surgeon, General Szarecki, have 
insisted upon going to Poland, but while Boruta’s departure has been 
concealed, Szarecki’s name has been struck off the list of Anders’ 
officers. 

Many of the Poles are personally liked, especially in extreme 
Catholic circles ; but the Polish Army as a whole is coming to be 
feared by Italians of every political colour with the exception of 
those on the extremist Right The anti-Socialist, anti-Communist 
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Risorgimento Liberale, in an article on the Poles jn the Marche; 

on December 9th, expressed anxicty with regard to their interference 

in Italian politics ; when Anders received the freedom of Pe 

his offer to free Italy from a new tyranny was reported only in re 

Monarchist Italia Nuova (December 11th). The reactiona : 

fanaticism of the Polish soldiers goes so far that when the Socialisy ‘ 
of the town of Macerata attempted a peaceful demonstration to 

celebrate the Labour success in the British elections last summer 

members of the Polish Army attacked the demonstrators and bumt 
the flags which had been hung out; and there is no possible doubt 

that a number of similar incidents have taken place with dead ang 

wounded among the unarmed Italian Socialists. As for the Com. 
munists, while the Poles have requisitioned about 50 of their Party 
offices in the province of Macerata, in Ascoli Piceno, another province 
in the Marches, one Communist centre has had to be transferred 
sixteen times because Polish soldiers have regularly requisitioned 
or burnt it down. It should be added that the Italian w orking-class 
parties have the strictest instructions to avoid every provocation 

instructions which people on the Right, of course, regard as purely 
tactical, but these same people on the Right bear witness to the 
violence of the Poles. It comes to this: that the progressive Italian 
parties can no longer hold meetings where there are Polish troops, 
and this on the eve of the first free elections to be held in Italy 
since 192I. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the Polish Army is also stationed 
in Puglia (mainly at Mottola between Taranto and Bari), a very 
poor region where discontent is causing disturbances undoubtedly 
exploited in obscure ways by former Fascists and by other opponents 
of democracy such as the members of the Uomo Qualunque move- 
ment. In the Marches Polish soldiers have also caused bitterness 
by helping the wives of a number of Neo-Fascists ; for instance, at 
the small town of San Benedetto del Tronto the wife of a Neo- 
Fascist responsible for the shooting of twenty-five patriots who 
was in Italian custody was freed by Poles and removed under their 
protection. It is, incidentally, difficult to hear about these things 
because there is a strict Polish military censorship of the postal 
services wherever the Poles are stationed. 

In addition to the Polish military there is a considerable Polish 
civilian population in Italy at present. A number of these are, in 
fact, Ukrainians who have moved here from Germany. It is well 
enough known that German chauvinism, and especially its most 
repulsive manifestation, National Socialism, regarded the Ukrainian 
question as a trump card in its hand, and that this type of Ukrainian 
was only too often a German agent scheming against both Poland 
and Russia. There are also a number of Georgians in Italy who 
were formerly used by the Germans to work against the U.S.SR. 
Further, there are over 50,000 Yugoslavs here. Now it is natural 
enough that opponents of Tito should be allowed to take refuge in 
Italy with the consent of the Allied military authorities, but it is 
incomprehensible that the Croatian Ustasi should be given shelter; 
they are, it is true, supposed to be interned, but in the Marches, at 
any rate, they move about as they please with Polish encouragement, 
and behave like the most licentious soldiery. This seems particularly 
shocking, not because the Italians still tend to think of Croats as 
Habsburg mercenaries who impeded the unification of Italy, but 
because the Ustasi were the most abject Nazi-Fascist Quisling militia 
of whom all sincere Croat patriots, however intransigent, were 
ashamed. Finally, there is reason to believe that Horia Sima and 
other members of the Roumanian Iron Guard, formerly protected in 
Germany, are now concealing themselves in Italy. 

All these things give one an uncomfortable feeling that many 
gallant Polish officers are unwittingly lending themselves to the 
international conspiracy which was planned as early as 1940 by the 
Nazis in case of their defeat, and that Italy’s difficulties make her 
fertile soil for the seeds of German revenge. Some of the Poles 
here even fought on Hitler’s side ; there are at Tolentino in the 
Marches, for instance, Polish soldiers who were S.S. men or m 
the German parachutist forces. The extreme Communists in the 
Government at Warsaw may be glad enough to make much of 
General Anders’ menace to the new Poland, but no Government 
could fail to protest in the circumstances. He himself has publicly 
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ied the possibility of his supplying saboteurs in Poland by air, 
ons + is difficult not to wonder what the Polish Brigade of the 
Holy Cross in Bavaria is doing ; there seem to be people who move 
between Italy, Bavaria and Poland itself at any rate with surprising 
rapidity. There is little that the Italians can do; by the terms 
of the armistice they must still obey Allied orders in police and 
military matters, and the Polish Army is technically a section of the 
British Army for which the Italians have only to foot the bill. But 
the impression generally made is that there are officers in Italy who 
are sufficiently careless or ignorant of East European affairs as to 
give Warsaw and Moscow a case for doubting the sincerity of 
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FARMING IN FRANCE 


By H. D. WALSTON 


are the natural outcome of the difficulties of living which the 
whole of Europe is experiencing. Foremost among these is shortage 
of food. Food-shortage in itself is serious enough, but when it has 
veached the pitch that it has in Europe it gives rise to other troubles 
which can have a long-lasting effect upon the morale of a country. 
It is easy for us, who even now, in spite of lack of variety, have 
ample food for nutritional requirements, to take a high moral line 
about the iniquities of the black market. I am not quite sure if 
we should have such a clean record here had we had four years of 
German occupation, when to hide food from the authorities was 
patriotic ; or if food was so short that we should see our own family 
sarving if we did not supplement the official rations in the black 
market. The present food-shertage in France, which is largely due 
to war conditions, has beer accentuated by two other factors. One is 
the drought which has been experienced in almost the whole of 
France during the past year, and has led to a severe fall in 
many crops, particularly wheat and potatoes ; another is the failure 
of the North African wheat-crop, with the result that, instead of 
obtaining large imports of wheat from there, France has had to 
supply North Africa out of her own very scanty supplies. 

During a recent visit to France I covered a wide field by air, rail 
and road, spoke to farmers, farm-workers, Government officials and 
scientists, and visited farms of different sizes and types in a dozen 
Departments stretching from Charente Maritime in the South-West 
to Marne in the North-East. This gave me a chance of seeing what 
agricultural conditions are like in France, and what is needed to 
increase production as speedily as possible. Above all, I was struck 
with the lack of mechanisation ; the low production on most farms 
per acre and on all farms per man employed ; the out-of-date build- 
ings, particularly those where milking cows were kept ; the scattered 
nature of the holdings ; and the high prices and wages according to 
the then rate of exchange of 200 francs to the £. On the other 
hand, I was favourably impressed with some of the French co- 
operatives—especially for wine, butter and grain storage; with the 
interest shown by apparently small and backward farmers in methods 
and progress in Engiand; and by the quality of the agricultural 
advisory services. 

Elaborating these points further, during the whole of my trip I 
saw no milking-machine and less than a dozen tractors ; ploughing 
is almost universally done with a single-furrow plough and two to 
four horses or builocks. The most highly mechanised farm I saw, 
of about 600 acres, still had 13 horses and 8 draught bullocks. Seeds 
are still commonly broadcast on the smaller farms, while a combined 
seed and fertiliser drill is vir.uaily unknown. But farmers are anxious 
to change this, and, given the chance, would mechanise rapidly ; 
unfortunately the machines just aren’t there. In one Department 
--admittedly one of che large arable ones—1,200 farmers have applied 
for tractors, but they wiil be lucky if they receive 1§0 in twelve 
months. A notable excepuion to French backwardness in mechani- 
sation is sugar-beet harvesting. I saw trials being carried out on 
one farm near Paris of four different types of beet-harvester, all of 
them moderately satisfactory, and one or two definitely superior to 
anything I have seen in England. 

On some of the better iand y.elds per acre are good, and compare 


. present difficulties which are facing the French Government 
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very favourably with the highest yields of our Fens; one farm last 
year averaged 15 tons of potatoes per acre on nearly 100 acres. The 
farmer was, however, a fertiliser-merchant, and the French rationing 
system is such that he was able to give himself all the fertiliser he 
wanted. But throughout the country I heard tales of very low yields, 
and the few crops I saw still in the ground confirmed this. This was 
attributed to shortage of fertilisers and the exceptionally dry season. 
French farmers complain of a labour shortage, but given reasonable 
mechanisation they would have a surplus of labour by English 
standards. A 500-acre arable farm—mostly corn with 180 acres of 
beet—had 40-45 men; a 220-acre dairy and horse-breeding farm, 
with 30 milking cows, had 8 men and 3 women (on this farm there 
was no arable whatsoever, only permanent grass, with some fruit 
trees); a 120-acre mixed farm had 5 men and 2 women. Similar 
farms in England would probably have 15-20 men, 6 or 7, and 4 or 
5 respectively. 

Most of the buildings I saw had main electricity, though this is 
far from universal. They were usually solidly built, but dark, badly 
ventilated, and always with a large loft on top of the cowshed. Roofs 
were low, whitewash absent, floors rough and impossible to keep 
clean, dairies rarely found, and never a steam steriliser or a milk- 
cooler. Some of the farm houses were clean and comfortable, but 
the farm-workers’ cottages, though frequently clean, were small 
and overcrowded. In one, with a father and mother, two daughters 
and a son, who was usually away from home, there was one bedroom 
with three beds, a small kitchen with a stove and sink, and another 
minute room with one table and two chairs. Very little building is 
being done, but one cottage I saw was being built with similar accom- 
modation, though larger rooms. 


The French laws of inheritance have led to farm buildings 
being split up in a way which makes it almost impossible 
to use machinery or farm economically. Often a  20-acre 


holding will be in more than 20 separate blocks, some three or four 
miles away from each other. Some farmers have been able to con- 
solidate their holdings, and in some Departments the Agricultural 
Organiser has been able to persuade villagers to do it. There is an 
appreciation of the advantages to be gained by the redrawing of 
farm boundaries, but the difficulties are great, particularly with the 
older farmers. 

When I made comparisons with English prices it became clear 
how little relationship the official rate of exchange bore to the true 
value of the franc. With the rate of exchange at 200 francs to the 
£ the farm worker was receiving £5 10s. a week, while the price of 
wheat was nearly three times what it is in this country. The altera- 
tion in the rate of exchange will bring prices down much closer to 
English ones, provided the French Government succeeds in stabilis- 
ing them. It is unlikely, however, that it will be able to do this, 
and the chances are that within another six months agricultural 
wages and prices will have risen sufficiently to discount a large part 
of the effect of the new rate of exchange. 

Such things as this do not worry the average farmer greatly. Since 
he relies largely on family labour, the wages-bill is not a large item 
in his costs, and, as for prices, he is confident that they will rise 
hand in hand with wages ; and then there is always the black market, 
where he can get prices far and away above the control prices. But 
the farmer who thinks further ahead is worried. He knows the 
present high pric®s cannot last, ‘and he knows, too, that it is 
easier to lower prices than to lower wages. The answer may be in 
mechanisation, and the application of scientific methods—but that is 
a slow process. 

So much for the defects of French farming. Outstanding on the 
credit side are the co-operatives. There has been co-operation in 
wine-growing areas for a long time, and creamery co-operatives have 
been in existence for several years. The most recent are the grain- 
storage co-operatives, and there are many fine examples of storage 
plants to be seen. These are true co-operatives, being owned and 
run by the farmers who use them, the capital being supplied in part 
by the farmers and in part by Government-sponsored credits. Corn 
is paid for at the control price, plus or minus deductions for mois- 
ture and cleanliness, and is sold by the co-operative at its discre- 


tion. It receives 7 francs 50 per cwt. for its services, which gives 
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it a very satisfactory margin. Many of those co-operatives go in 
for selling other farm requirements—seed corn and potatoes, ferti- 
lisers and occasionally machinery. 

Great interest was shown in conditions in England—our methods 
of control and prices, which surprised the French farmers greatly ; 
in alternate husbandry and short leys ; in artificial insemination, milk- 
recording and pedigree breeding. Even small farmers in the depth 
of the country had a surprising knowledge of some aspects of 
English life, largely due to listening to the B.B.C. during the 
Occupation. 

The French are far from complacent about their agricultural re- 
search and education, and are hoping for a great extension of these 
services. But in spite of that I saw some very interesting work 
being done, particularly in the control of fruit diseases at the Central 
Research Institute near Versailles, as well as a large school in Paris 
and the oldest Agricultural College in France, at Grignon. There 
is also an up-to-date, though small, testing-station for agri- 
cultural machinery in Paris. The directors of the Agricultural 
Services, with their staffs in each Department, were a very keen 
lot of men, handicapped, so they said, by lack of staff and resources, 
and kept for too much of their time in their offices attending to 
routine. But in spite of this they all seemed to know well the 
practical problems of their districts, and to have a very friendly 
relationship with the farmers. 

France is ready and waiting for a great agricultural advance. She 
has a nucleus of research workers and teachers ; she has’ groups of 
farmers in each Department similar to our War Agricultural Com- 
mittees ; she has the knowledge—perhaps at times exaggerated—of 
her shortcomings ; she has the desire to change. The only question 
is whether there is enough executive ability to put into action the 
reforms that agricultural leaders know to be necessary. 


MINERS AND MINEOWNERS 


By VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH 
ITHIN a few months the Bill to nationalise the coal mines 
will have passed through the House of Commons. The 
Conservative Party have announced that they will oppose it. If I 
were still a M.P. I should support the second reading because I 
am convinced that the existing system has broken down beyond 
repair. The Reid Report has stated definitely that the industry has 
not kept abreast of the most modern mining technique, nor could it 
hope to borrow sufficient money to re-equip the mines. Moreover, 
during the prolonged depression between the wars the mineowners 
have allowed relations between themselves and the men to deteriorate 
to such an extent that the latter will not give of their best under 
existing conditions. Prior to 1914, miners were paid a wage which 
compared favourably with other industries, and those of them who 
served in the Forces looked forward to returning to the mines when 
they were demobilised. After 1918, wage rates began to decline, 
until in 1939, in the list of wage-earners, the coal-miner occupied 
81st place, and this, of course, does not take into account the high 
rate of accidents and unemployment. Even with the vastly improved 
wage position of today, I have yet to meet a serving miner who is 
genuinely anxious to return to the mines. After the Great War 
circumstances admittedly were exceptional. Wyhout international 
co-operation the problems probably were insoluble, but the mine- 
owners approached their problems of reconstruction in a manner 
which the men regarded as wholly unsympathetic. They set out to 
drive a hard bargain, and were determined to break down all 
resistance. 
he miners’ calling is hard and dangerous. Between them and 
owners, therefore, there should be a closer personal contact than 
is in other industries. Between managers and men there is 
nearly everywhere a most friendly relationship, but between the 
owners and the men there is a bad spirit which does not exist 
elsewhere. Before the last war over half of all industrial disputes in 
sritain were to do with coalmining. The average owner is rarely 
seen by the men; in fact, the only times they see him are when 
there are differences of ovinien which call for settlement. The miner 


can hardiv be blamed for regarding his employer as a man who is 


more interested in profits than welfare. No one unacquainted w; 

the coalfields can realise the bitterness caused by the stop oe 
1926. Rightly or wrongly, the miners’ leaders adopted ay oe 
course, and it is impossible not to admire the way the men bechea 
them up and fought to the last. They and their families suffered 
severe privations, and in the end they were forced to accept stil] 
worse terms. In the prevailing unemployment the owners could 
pick and choose, and there were plenty of cases of marked men 
whom no one would employ. This bitterness would normally haye 
tended to decrease, but in this case the great depression intervened 
and made matters worse than ever. During these trying years few 
owners ever attempted to study the human element ; they merely 
regarded the problem strictly in terms of supply and demand, and 
the miner objects to being classed as a commodity. It js hardly 
surprising that there is today a type of young man in the coalfields 
who, having been brought up in the atmosphere of bitterness and 
hopelessness, is impervious to discipline and has a jaundiced out. 
look on life. As the Rt. Hon. J. Griffiths has said: “These are 
the children of depression, reared on the dole, thrown on the scrap- 
heap and allowed to rust.” These are the young men who would 
normally have become miners, but who have been brought up to 
regard the pit as an “accursed thing.” This is the reason for the 
reluctance of the new generation to adopt mining as a profession, 

I am not a mineowner. If I had been, I should have concentrated 
my energies on the human aspect. I should have gone down the 
pit regularly and talked to as many men as possible so 4s to learn 
their views. My wife would have visited their houses and heard 
about the problems confronting their wives and children. If a man 
employed by me was killed, I should have made it my special duty 
to visit the widow and to have taken a personal interest, apart from 
any legal obligation, in the future of her and her family. A good 
C.O. always writes to the widows of men killed under his command 
and visits them when he can. I should have appointed wholetime 
welfare officers to keep an eye on those injured in hospital and to 
see the wives were provided for. As the miner is a keen sportsman, 
these men would have assisted in all activities of this nature,- while 
every year I should have organised a picnic or gala especially for 
the miners’ children. I cannot help feeling that if more attention 
had been paid to the human, as opposed to the purely economic, 
element, there would have been a happier atmosphere prevailing 
in the mines today. 

During the war various charges have been made against the 
miners, especially in regard to absenteeism ; they resent the way 
the figures have been distorted. Between the wars the miner had 
a slack period in the summer, and probably for the year averaged 
under five days a week. He is now being called upon to work 
six days. His average age is going up, but his rations have gone 
down, yet absentee figures are based on his working six days a week 
all the year round. Of course, there are slackers in mining, as there 





are in every trade ; but the fact is that the miner has been asked 


to do too much. No man should be permitted to work more than 
five days a week in a coalmine. Another criticism is that the miner 
will not eat the extra meat served in the canteens, but generally 
insists on going home for his meal. May I give my experience, 
limited as it is? After some hours down the pit, I first wanted « 
quench my thirst, then to smoke, and thensto clean myself. I did 
not feel like a meal until I got home. So why not give the mine! 
a special ration card equal to the best in the Services and let his 
wife cook for him? After the years of:depression these carping 
criticisms are doubly irritating to miners. 

The main cause of the discontent in the mining industry is that 
the owners have been in the habit of regarding their men as pieces 
of machinery—a part of the mine. The miners have had a genuine 
grievance, but many of them believe that their troubles will be 
over once the State has replaced the mineowners. But a mere 


change of ownership will not make mining less dangerous. The 
miner, like the sailor, will always face danger. His will alwavs be 
a hard life—in fact. mechanised mining intensifies the severity. The 
machine miner is more exhausted at the end of a shift than the old 
craftsman, the hand-hewer. The State, az Sefcre, will lay down 


safety regulations, but it will still be for tre miner to take care he 
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Ir will provide him with the most up-to-date machinery, 
but it is still up to him to turn up regularly to work it. It will, 
I hope, order a 7i-hour shift at the face and a five-day week, but 
only on the understanding that output must not only not fall, but 

increase. 
yuan the miner has been told that he is the salt of the earth, 
Every officer in both wars has always said that he makes a splendid 
soldier. Why, then, was he paid such a poor wage or left to rot 
on the dole? Why did his employers show so little interest in his 
welfare? This is what he does not understand, and after more than 
twenty years the iron has sunk in pretty deep. But all that is Over. 
Good wages and secure employment are his for a long time ahead. 
Changes are about to take place which it is to be hoped will remove 
for ever the long-standing grievances and will restore his confidence 
in his industry. This is why the nation should support Mr. Shinwell 
t to give the miner pride of place in the industrial world, 
miner in return gives his maximum output. 
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00 YEARS OF ANAESTHETICS 
I By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 

VERY major discovery in medicine, as in most of the arts and 
K sciences had its various tributaries. Observations and 
sometimes made !ong before and almost forgotten 
in other and apparently quite unrelated fields have all 
contributed ; and this is true of anaesthesia. The relief gof pain and 
the production of artificial sleep by the use of drugs, “ poppy and 
mandragora,” have a legendary past both in Europe and Asia. But 
if they were employed to alleviate suffering due to wounds or surgical 
operations, it was only sporadically. The vast majority of our 
forebears had to endure ordeais without their aid, such as it may 
have been. And it would be substantially true to say that anaesthesia, 
in the modern sense of the word—which was coined by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—was the gift to humanity of America, and that 
the year of its advent was 13846. 

Earlier than that, in 1799, Humphrey Davey in England had noted 
the temporary pain-destroying effects of inhaled nitrous oxide or 
laughing gas, and Michael Faraday, in 1815, had made similar 
observations in respect of ether. But neither of these great men 
seems to have envisaged, or at any rate followed up, the prospects 
thus suggested in the field of surgery. It was not until some years 
later that an obscure Shropshire docto:, Henry Hickman, of Ludlow, 
made such a suggestion. In publishing the results of some ex- 
periments he had made of inducing temporary unconsciousness in 
animals by means of the inhalation of carbon dioxide and nitrous 
oxide gases, he pointed out what seemed to him the implied possi- 
bilities for human surgery. But his work met with no response. 

Then, in 1842, a country doctor in America, Crawford Long, 
actually removed without pain a tumour from a boy patient to whom 
he had administered ether. But Crawford Long, although he did 
several more such operations, did not publish his results—either 
through caution or his distance from any medical centre or because 
he had not fully realised their import—till the year 1849. Mean- 
while, a Connecticut dentist, Horace Wells, in 1844 successfully and 
painlessly removed a tooth under nitrous oxide. But a_ public 
demonstration of his technique failed, and he became both dis- 
credited and disheartened. His partner, William Thomas Morton, 
however, who had moved to Boston, continved to explore the possi- 
bilities of pain-abolition in dentistry, and, on the suggestion of 
Dr. Charles Jackson, turned his attention to ether. Trials on him- 
self and a patient were so satisfactory that he persuaded Dr. J. C. 
Warren, a surgeon at Massachusetts General Hospital, to let him 
demonstrate his method at an operation in the presence of the 
local doctors. This took place in October, 1846, and Morton was 
impressively successful. A month later Warren did an amputation 
under the new anaesthetic, and it was then manifest that another 
ra in surgery had begun. 

Unfortunately, Morton, who was not himself a qualified medical 
man, tried to keep his agent a secret and to ensure it by a patent. 
To the medical men of America this was subversive of all their 
accepted ethics, and it was soon made evident that the operative 
just ether. Then there followed a rather sordid and 
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never finally resolved argument about priority. But while the laurels 
were in dispute the news of what had happened had spread across 
the world. Before the end of the year, Robert Liston, the great 
Scottish surgeon—still commemorated in the splint that bears his 
name—had performed the first major operation under an anaesthetic 
in England, at University College Hospital, London, the future 
Lord Lister being present as a nineteen-year-old student. 

Looking back, one finds it hard to realise that anaesthesia, as we 
know it today, is only just a century old. It is still more difficult 
to understand the battles that had yet to be fought for its full 
acceptance, at any rate in this country. In these the chief protagonist 
was James Young Simpson, or “ Jamie” as he was affectionately— 


though in some cases rather acidly—referred to in Edinburgh. And 
it would have been difficult to find a more doughty apostle. Born 
in a little four-roomed baker’s premises at Bathgate, on the 


Edinburgh-Glasgow road, he was the youngest of a family of eight, 
of whom six were still living; and the total financial resources of 
the family at the time of his birth were eight shillings and ninepence. 
But thanks to the self-sacrificing devotion of the family, his own 
fidelity to them, genius and unconguerable determination, he had 
battled his way, by the age of twenty-one, to the degree of M.D. 
of Edinburgh University. At the age of twenty-nine, after an 
embittered contest—in which his youth and lowly origin were 
among the trump cards of his opponents—he was elected, by a 
majority of one vote, to the University Chair of Midwifery ; and 
by 1846, at the age of thirty-five, he had become the leading 
gynaecologist and accoucheur in Scotland, if not in the British Isles, 
and had just been appointed physician to Queen Victoria in Scotland. 
“But I am far less interested in it,” he wrote to his brother Sandy, 
“than in having delivered a woman this week without pain when 
inhaling sulphuric ether.” 

Ether, however, was in many ways unsuitable for Simpson’s 
particular work, and it was this that led him, after various inquiries , 
and experiments, to the adoption of chloroform, in the use of which, 
both as an anaesthetic for general surgery and in childbirth, he was 
the pioneer. His first pamphlet describing his results sold in tens 
of thousands, and it was then that the opposition began to rear its 
head. Pain was defended as a tonic. The inducing of artificial 
unconsciousness was described as an unwarrantable assault on man’s 
diviner part. Above all, “ Jamie” was written and thundered against 
in Press and pulpit for interfering in childbirth with the primal curse, 
whereby it had been ordained that women should bring forth children 
in sorrow. But he was more than a match for his assailants. To 
recalcitrant doctors he pointed out that anaesthesia had already 
reduced the mortality due to amputations by a third. To the 
theologians—himself a stalwart Free Churchman—he suggested that 
the Hebrew word for sorrow did not mean pain; and anyway the 
primal curse, if there had been one, had occurred under the old 
dispensation, which had been succeeded by another. To perform 
an operation without an anaesthetic would, in future, he declaimed, 
be “a piece of deliberate and cold-blooded cruelty.” And when, a 
few years later, it became known that Queen Victoria had received 
chloroform at the birth of Prince Leopold, it was generally recognised 
that the battle had been won. 4 

In its own technical sphere there were, of course, controversies 
to come as to the relative merits of this or that agent. For a very 
long time—and naturally far longer in Scotlana—chloroform held 
the field against ether, because of the convenience with which it 
could be administered and because it was perhaps more pleasant 
for the patient. But the popularity of ether, alone or in various 
combinations, was destined, partly on‘ account of its greater safety, 
gradually to wax again. Nitrous oxide, often in combination with 
oxygen, was to be revived and become the most widely used general 
anaesthetic in dentistry. And as well as the large number of ways 
of inducing local anaesthesia while preserving general consciousness, 
rivals have recently entered the field in the shape of drugs that can 
produce almost instant general anaesthesia when injected into a vein, 

Of the major discoveries of the nineteenth century, anaesthesia and 
antisepsis (including asepsis), it is perhaps arguable which has been 
the greater boon to mankind. But on a general, and not merely a 
professional, vote there is probably little doubt which would be 
the winner. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ANY of those who during the last fortnight have had occasion 

to attend the sessions of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations have been left with an impression of 
organised unreality. Such an impression is inevitable and un- 
justified. It is inevitable, since the whole setting of these plenary 
sessions tends to emphasise external and mechanical arrangement 
and to obscure the powerful under-current of good intention which 
undoubtedly exists. It seems incongruous to us that Central Hall, 
situated as it is in the very dynamo of our machine of government, 
overshadowed as it is by the Abbey and the Palace of Westminster, 
associated as it is with purely British causes and controversies, 
should seek by adopting the exotic habiliments of cloth and bunting 
to render itself suddenly international. This sense of external in- 
congruity is increased when one enters the building. Much credit 
is due to the Office of Works and to the secretariat of the General 
Assembly for the good taste with which they have transformed Central 
Hall and for the detailed perfection of the arrangements which have 
been made. Seldom has any international conference taken place 
in circumstances of greater mechanical convenience ; a row of glass 
cubicles allows the broadcasting systems of two continents to relay 
or to record the speeches of the delegates at the very moment that 
they are delivered. Yet the very modernity of these arrangements, 
the arc-lights and the golden microphones, the amplifiers and the 
air-conditioning, induces a stage or screen atmosphere which is in 
itself disconcerting. ‘The illumined tribune, the high presidential 
bench behind it, the immense backcloth of gold and blue are all 
over life-size ; they reduce the performers to midget proportions ; 
the plenipotentiary of even the greatest Power seems a little man 
in black clothes mouthing politely into two golden microphones. 
This enormous background robs the sessions of all sense of dis- 
cussion or debate and gives to them the feeling of a carefully 
rehearsed performance. 

* * * * 


At all international conferences the attention is apt to be diverted 
from the essential solemnity of the matters under discussion to the 
incidental movements and whisperings of those who teke part. Yet 
at no international conference that I have attended have the inter- 
Tuptions and the inattentions been so continuous or so obtrusive. 
There is an incessant movement of people coming in and going 
out; the photographers stalk between the rows blue chairs 
flashing their apparatus interruptingly ; and the delegates themselves, 
while listening quite patiently to the speeches which they understand, 
will begin to read their newspapers when either a speech or a trans- 
lation is delivered in some unknown language. The rustle and 
bustle caused by these circumstances is wider and more persistent 
than at any other international gathering, and the casual visitor 
inevitably derives the false impression that the whole busiiiess is 
mot taken very seriously by any of the participants. It was my 
good fortune to be present when Dr. Lafronte, the plenipotentiary 
for Ecuador, presented to the Assembly the report of the Political 
and Security Committee on the peaceful development of atomic 
energy. Dr. Lafronte read the report with impassive dignity, and it 
was thereafter translated into French. Yet one might have derived 
the impression that he was addressing the Assembly upon some 
wholly secondary topic, and, had it not been for a sudden sharp 
look of reproof flung at the inadvertent delegates by Mr. Gladwyn 
Jebb, his speech when concluded would not have received even 
perfunctory applause. 


c 
OL 


« * * . 


The conscientious visitor, realising the contrast between his own 
tense attention and the bored inattention of the several delegations, 
is all too apt to feel that open covenants are not being openly 
arrived at, and that the General Assembly is in fact an unreal 
gathering, summoned only to ratify the decisions come to in private 
between the Big Three or the Big Five. He observes with regret 
that countries such as Sweden and Switzerland, whose record and 
repute should entitle them to a leading place in all international 
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discussion, play no part in the Assembly, and that other countrig q 
whose influence and experience in world matters are in comparison 
nugatory, are accorded a prominence which they may not desire | 
and which they certainly do not deserve. The very perfection of 
the arrangements will suggest to him that everything has been 
carefully planned and rehearsed beforehand, and that no Opportunity 
is given for the spontaneous interruptions or the ordinary INitiatives 
of debate. As he sits there hour after hour watching this efficient 
but ineffective performance, his eyes will become riveted upon the 
great gold emblem which hangs high in the air above the head of 
Monsieur Spaak. There it glitters in the arc-lights—a huge wreath 
of laurel protectively surrounding a tiny globe ; and this world of 
ours, as designed by the bird’s-eye view of the interior decorator, 
seems to centre around the North Pole and to present, even to the 
most casual glance, a disordered and disunited appearance. Such 
impressions, as I have said, are inevitable, but they are not wholly 
justified. There in Central Hall, there in that discreet but garish 
chamber, the United Nations, through alternating stages of tension 
and relaxation, of effort and lassitude, is striving to become a reality. 
The next few days will prove to us whether this first great efor 
is to succeed. 





* * * * 


To some it appears unfortunate that the United Nations, before jts 
weaning, should have been served with three such _ indigestible 
condiments as Azerbaijan, Java and Greece. Others will welcome 
the chance which, at the very first Assembly, has exposed the Articles 
of the Charter to such tense scrutiny. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations was criticised on the ground that it was too idealistic a 
document, being based upon a conception of human virtue and 
international good conduct which, had it been a correct conception, 
would have rendered anv League unnecessary. The Charter of the 
United Nations is now criticised on the ground that it is too realistic 
a document in that it identifies responsibility with power. Yet 
surely the fallacy of the idealists of 1918 is being repeated by the 
realists of San Francisco in a different form ; for if it be indeed 
true that no international organisation can function unless the Great 
Powers desire it to function, then it must also be true that if the 
Great Powers are determined to preserve peace, or to make war, 
then any wider organisation becomes unnecessary or must be in- 





effective. The very intricacy of the San Francisco Charter, while 
it perplexes public understanding, increases the discrepancy between 


the text and letter of the Charter and the purposes for which it was 
I fully admit that twenty years’ experience of the League} 


tramed. 
has enabled those who drafted the Charter to devise many technical 
improvements ; viewed purely as a machine, the Charter possesses 
many gadgets and safety devices which the Covenant lacked. But 
the detailed perfection of its constitution tends to obscure the funda- 
mental principles for which the United Nations was created ; and 
enables a trained jurist, such as Mr. Vyshinsky, to make cats’ cradles 
with the entanglements of Articles 33 and 34 and 36 and 37. The 
tides and currents of national ambition or timidity cannot be con- 
trolled or fortified by even the most expertly woven net. 
* * * . 

The purposes of the United Nations, as defined succinctly in 
the four paragraphs of the Charter’s first article, are admirable 
purposes. It is for the Council to decide whether or no these 
purposes have been violated in the thre: cases which have formed 
the subject of these appeals. The letter of the Charter provides the 
occasion, or the excuse, to adjourn the examination of these “ situa- 
tions” or to remit them to the questionable alternative of direct 
negotiation. The spirit of the Charter admits of no such evasions. 
There will be many experienced and sincere people who will contend 
that the United Nations is not old enough to face so sharp a 
controversy in its first few days. It was in such terms that the 
League’s impotence at the time of the Corfu incident was excused. 
But there will be others who would regret if the letter of the Charter 
were allowed to destroy its spirit, and who will murmur sadly the 
oldest of all Latin tags:.Et propter vitam vitai perdere causas 
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New Voices at Sadler’s Wells 


READERS of my remarks upon the Sadler’s Wells Opera a week ago 
may have discerned in them a certain gingerliness, a reluctance to 
quench with too brusque a tread such sparks as there were in the 
flax. I am the more delighted to add a postscript of more forth- 
right enthusiasm after hearing two newcomers to the company in 
a performance of Rigoletto. Since Mr. Redfern Llewellyn returned 
from service in the R.A.F. the company’s performances in this 
opera have tantalised us with a first-rate Rigoletto unsupported 
by voices capable of balancing his in the ensembles. Now Mr. 
Clive Carey has brought in a soprano from Australia and a 
tenor—and when I say a tenor, I mean a tenor—from Ireland, 
who can hold their own with Mr. Llewellyn’s baritone, with 
the natural result that his own performance was all the better. 
Miss Vera Terry is the most promising débutante I have heard 
for a very long time. Her voice is true and even; it has carrying 
power at its quietest, and ample reserves of tone. I am not given, 
qs a rule, either to prophecy or to comparisons, but I will say that 
her singing of Gilda’s music may well have resembled what the 
qgudience of the Theatre de la Monnaie heard when another young 
Australian, a certain Mrs. Armstrong, made her first appearance there 
sixty years ago. For I imagine that at that date Melba’s voice had 
not yet acquired its later technical perfection and had not been com- 
pletely blanched by old Mme. Marchesi. 

Miss Terry has still a lot to learn that can only be learnt by 
practical experience and hard work. She must, for instance, obey 
the conductor in matters of tempo; if she disagrees with him, let 
them settle their difference beforehand, -off the stage. In this 
instance I thought Mr. Goodall in the right. _Her coloratura is at 
present mechanical, the detached phrases in “ Caro nome” sounding 
like an exercise carefully executed. But the notes were correct and 
bell-clear in quality. All that is needed is a little flexibility and 
freedom. As to acting, Miss Terry has a good presence and moves 
naturally ; and, moreover, she knows how to keep still. 

The new tenor is Mr. James Johnston, who stepped in at the 
last moment to replace a singer smitten with influenza. Although 
he had, I am told, sung the part with the company only during their 
tour of Germany, he entered into the performance with the gusto of 
the daring young man on the ‘lying trapeze, who takes all manner of 
chances and mercifully does not fall to the ground—a grand, full- 
blooded display of real tenor tone. Mr, Johnston was ill rewarded 
by fortune on the following evening, when he sang Rudolph in 
La Bohéme. For his poetical composition was interrupted by a Mimi 
who was literally a complete stranger, the singer with whom he had 
rehearsed having also falien ill. So one must not scan his perform- 
ances too closely. But, when every allowance is made, it is evident 
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that Mr. Johnston is as yet far from accomplishment as an actor. 
No, do not, Mr. Johnston ; saw the air with your hand thus! What 
matters, however, is that Sadler’s Wells has recruited a ringing 
tenor who, with the acquisition of more subtle light and shade, will 
be able to do all the acting required of lyric tenors, even if Mr 
Johnston fails to achieve a histrionic technique. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“Saratoga Trunk.’’ At the Warner. 


Saratoga Trunk is the smoothest and most entertaining film that 
Hollywood has sent over for a long time. Recent productions have 
suggested that work on the Californian treadmill was becoming more 
than usually arduous; the inevitable toil and moil that goes into 
the making of any film has often been too clearly visible beneath 
the rich surface polish. But in this film everyone appears to have 
taken a holiday and for once really enjoyed himself. Not for 
many months Has there been a film with such entertaining comings 
and goings, such vast and unobtrusive sets, such costumes used 
without the usual over-emphasis of trumpet and staircase, such 
enjoyment of the rich surface of living without any reference to the 
realities of life itself. This is no doubt rather deplorable, and played 
by less expert and charming actors than Ingrid Bergman and Gary 
Cooper, Clio Dulaine and Clint Maroon the characters might appear 
as rather despicable and worthless, but they are both so alive and 
their story so well presented that one cannot possibly do anything 
but like it very much indeed. 

Clio Dulaine is illegitimate and returns to New Orleans with two 
obsessive purposes, to avenge the insults heaped on her mother by 
her father’s snobbish family and to marry richly and respectably. 
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Her two servants represent the two sides of her nature ; Angelique, 
the mulatto, is determined that the girl shall not follow in the foot- 
steps of her frail mother and even frailer grandmother, and the dwart 
is all for a good time at any price. Clio avenges her mother’s 
memory, but also has a tempestuous affair with Clint Maroon, a 
gambling cowboy from Texas, who leaves her because she is rather 
more than he can handle. Clio then remembers about the rich 
husband and hooks a charming millionaire at Saratoga Springs, but 
as she and Clint are by now occupying the same suite at the hotel 
we are spared any nonsense about anybody making any sacrifices 
whatsoever. The cowboy is involved in an affair concerning the 
Saratoga Trunk railway line, and this part of the story is rather 
obscure, but exciting enough for you not to mind. Eventually Clio 
lands both the men but chooses Clint, and just in case you should 
think there is anything noble in this throwing away of millions for the 
sake of love, Clint, too, has made a fortune out of the railway. 
Nobody’s heart “keeps falling over things”; the stars don’t shine 
any brighter and quite definitely nobody pretends that he is going to 
be any better for being in love. Gary Cooper likes Ingrid Bergman 
because she is a good-looking and exotic creature, and she likes him 
because he’s tall and handsome, and that’s all there is to it. Ingrid 
Bergman gives an enchanting performance as Clio, and although the 
producers are doing their best to groom her, she has not lost her 
European air of reality and can still make the character she is play- 
ing a three-dimensional one. Gary Cooper has come out of the 
trance he has been in for so long to give an excellent performance 
enlivened by a pleasant humour. Flora Robson presents a carbon 
copy of her role in Ftateeta in Caesar and Cleopatra, and Jerry 
Austin plays Cupidon the dwarf with such zest that it is impossible 
to find the comic side of the character unpleasant. Veteran Sam 
Wood has done an impeccable job of direction, and the rest of the 
unit were obviously on their toes to make this film the very excellent 
entertainment that it definitely is. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


ART 


An exhibition of Mr. Michael Ayrton’s drawings is now on show 


I, 


at the gallery of Roland Browne and Delbanco. 


PASTORAL 

BEDALES — SUMMER 1945 
THIS is the green country of peace of mind; 
of gentle curving hills and shining water, 
of great firm-rooted oaks and shimmering birches, 
xf wide cross-country roads, and paths that wind, 
of glorious sun and soft, swift-soaking rains. 
‘his is the land of great fertility. 


This is the place where little furrowed fields 
ripple up to a breakwater of hedge ; 

where static cows and querulous woolly sheep 
spend their days in a grassy paradise, 

or great brown oaken horses heave a plough 
up and down the earthy acreages. 


Here is an ancient friendly village inn, 

a little chapel, and a great grey church, 
surrounded by the mellow cottages. 

Here a memorial to those killed in wars, 
strewn with dusty and long-withered wreaths. 
Here is the asphalt yard of the village school. 


Here in the spring are clusters of pale primroses. 
The evenings are cool and the days are long and clear, 
Later the white May scatters its scented stars, 

like bridal confetti, on the young spring grass. 

Here the squat red pillar-boxes grin, 

brightening the little stony roads. 


This is the place for long and lovely walks, 

along the cart-tracks and in the leafy woods. 

This is the place for quiet, reasonéd thought, 

standing on this hill, by the Poet’s stone, 

and looking across to the Cistant blue-green downs, 

to the slender spires and the little patch-work fields. 


This is the green country of peace of mind. 
This is the land of great fertility. 


JUDYTH MONNICKENDAM 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 
VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


Sm,—As Bishop of the most completely rural of English dioceses I 
thank the Bishop of London most heartily for what he has written about 
village schools. The Herefordshire Local Education Authority has pro- 
duced very drastic proposals for the Ross-on-Wye area, and the Hereford 
Diocesan Council of Education has declined to agree to them. The 
L.E.A. proposes four concentrations of two schools each (Infants and 
Juniors) in the place of the present 25 schools in the Ross area. A similar 
scheme for the whole county might well concentrate in some 30 centres 
the children from about 170 schools. We cannot ignore the fact that 
such drastic concentrations would result in the elimination of almost all 
denominational schools in the area. This we believe to be contrary to 
the spirit and intention of the Education Act, the provisions of which, in 
regard to the Dual System, did much to secure the agreement of Church- 
men to the passing of the measure. The survival of such schools would 
have educational advantages, for it would secure some variety of type, 
and the closer linking of some schools, through their Church connection, 
with the life of the community. Nevertheless it is on educational rather 
than ecclesiastical grounds that our Diocesan Council disapproves of the 
Ross sample of concentration. 

In so sparsely populated a county we realise that a certain measure of 
concentration is inevitable. We believe that transportation for some miles 
is always most undesirable for infants, and to be avoided whenever possible 
for juniors; but for secondary education it appears inevitable, except 
so far as it can be mitigated by boarding arrangements. Some of the 
proposed concentration points are on lonely sites, a good way from any 
centre of population. We would urge that where there is a sizeable 
community, there should be a school; and that no school should be 
situated away from all direct contacts with community life. This we 
urge for the sake of teachers no less than scholars. We would draw 
attention to an admirably balanced statement on “ Rural Problems ” in the 
Ministry of Education’s pamphlet, The Nation’s Schools. The principle 
is there stated that “ wherever possible, it is undoubtedly best that young 
children, at any rate those below the age of 8, should attend schools 
near their homes.” 

I would support the Bishop of London in hoping that the Minister of 
Education will soon find it possible to issue instructions regarding con- 
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centrations which will safeguard to the utmost possible extent those 
educational and cultural values which drastic concentrations would 
jeopardise, especially in country places. Some concentration is indeed 


But is there a net educational gain in the drastic concentrations 
I believe not.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
RICHARD HEREFORD. 


inevitable. 
proposed in some quarters? 
The Pala e, Hereford. 


Sir,—Many countrymen will be grateful to the Bishop of London for 
drawing attention to the danger which now threatens country life through 
the policy of closing large numbers of village schools. Parliament can 
never have expected the great Butler Act to have any such effect. When 
the development plan for the county of Somerset is published I believe 
it will be found to entail the closing of at least 30 to 40 per cent. of our 
village schools. And the statistics given by the Bishop of London for 
some other counties are even more serious. But country people have not 
yet been given an opportunity of discovering what these new plans have 
in store for them; when they do realise it the Government is likely to 
find itself in difficulties. One has the impression that those responsible 
for so disastrous a policy have allowed themselves to be swayed by men 
whose training naturally leads them to produce a nice tidy plan on paper 
and one which avoids giving alarm to the ratepayer. But we are dealing 
here with the welfare of children, their parents and homes, and the future 
of our rural life. Anyone who is a member of a village community 
knows how vital are the village school and its teacher to the family and 
cultural life of the community. To close a single school that can be 
brought up to a fitting standard of equipment is a sheer disaster to any 
village. ‘To do so on financial grounds or in the interests of what some 
people may think to be educational efficiency is to lose the true sense of 
our traditional values in the country.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Ivythorn Manor, Street, Somerset. EDMUND PAGE. 


LAWS AND THE PEOPLE 


Sin —The letter of Mr. Road Knight, which for the most part will 
command the assent of all liberty-loving peoples, discloses a confusion 
of thought when he treats the case of the stipendiary magistrate on a 
similar footing to that of Government departments or bureaucrats. The 
function of a magistrate is judicial and not administrative, and, if it be 
the case that modern summary jurisdiction, as I believe, places a burden 
upon the lay justice which he is often unable to sustain, his very incom- 


petence, his incapacity to construe legal enactments and his ignorance of 
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the law of evidence will do nothing to strengthen the rights of the subject 

The justice often introduces, unwittingly, an uncertainty into the adminis. 

ration of justice which strengthens the plea for Governmenta tribunals, 
Secondly, it is in practice not possible to appoint justices in the gross 


except from those who have become known by reason of some Political 
or social activity—no necessary qualification for efficiency in juridical 
decision. In practice, therefore, the J.P. is too apt often to fall back upon 
the advice of the clerk, who is not responsible for the Court's decisions. 
and, if the Roche Committee’s Report be adopted, the position and 
authority of the clerk are likely to be strengthened. It is often a mere 
accident of procedure whether a case is to be tried by a Judge or Quarter 
Sessions (where a qualified lawyer now presides) or by lay justices, If 
there is libertarian merit in untrained justices, why not man our judicial 
benches in the same manner? All this confusion arises from a failure 
to recognise the difference between executive and judicial functions ; as 
to the former, what Mr. Knight says cannot too often be asserted, His 
complaint may even be strengthened by consideration of the fact that 
the State is immune from actions for injuries committed by its agents 
Here, in the Crown Proceedings Bill, we have at least proposed a partial 


remedy. As nationalisation proceeds, the area of State extra-legal privilege 
must continually be enlarged until, in the end, the subject may find 
himself without any legal remedy against torts in all the most important 


is likely to arise.—I am, &c., 
HENRY SLESSER, 


matters affecting him where injury 
Postbridge, Dartmoor, S. Devon. 


HIROSHIMA 


S1r,—In your issue of January 11th Mr. Halliwell asks what there is to 
choose between the Japanese massacre of 60,000 civilians in Manila and 
the Allied bombing of Hiroshima. May I suggest the following differences? 
The bombing of Hiroshima virtually ended a war which would otherwise 
have dragged on for an estimated two years ; even today we should still be 
faced with another year and a half of mopping up. Hiroshima saved the 
lives of several hundred thousand Allied Servicemen, of at least an equal 
number of Japanese soldiers, and of an incalculable number of civilians 
Chinese, Malay, Javanese, Siamese, Burmese, Annamite, Korean, Eurasian 
and European) who would certainly have been killed, or died owing to the 
hardships of war, during the piecemeal reconquest of the vast area between 
Sumatra and Sakhalin. 

It saved the lives of more hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children, British, American, Australian, Indian, Canadian and Dutch, who 
were being slowly and deliberately killed off by starvation, overwork and 
sheer bestial brutality in Japanese prison camps. The families of these 
last had lived in an agony of uncertainty since 1941-2, as the Japanese 
refused to allow the Red Cross to obtain lists of surviving prisoners. In 
four years is a long enough time for women to wait in 
for Hiroshima, their darkness would still be upon them 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki made it unnecessary to blast 
the Allies had to blast through 
this winter can know 


all conscience, 
darkness. But 
The bombing 
a way through Eastern Asia such as 
Germany. Only those who have seen Germany 
how much that means. 

I wonder if Mr. Halliwell was with our armies in Asia when the news 
of Hiroshima reached them in the somewhat insalubrious jungles of that 
continent. He would have seen tired men, resigned to more years of 
slogging, sweating, heart-breaking offensives through the most difficult 
country in the world, suddenly realise that the end was at last in sight. 
He would have lived with them through the weeks that followed, wonder- 
ing whether even the atomic terror would overcome the spirit of fanaticism 
which was otherwise going to compel us to kill off every one of some 
ten million Japanese soldiers who would never surrender. Most of us 
were pretty sure that Itagaki would fight. He did not fight. He had 
heard of Hiroshima; and the Fourteenth Army went straight into 
Singapore and freed the prisoners. 

Did the massacre at Manila have any effects like these? Was it intended 
to shorten the war, and if so how? Was it anything but the exultant 
savaging of an already conquered people by an army drunk with deliber- 
ately installed sadism? Did it call forth, as Hiroshima called forth, a 
loud and lasting outcry in all the responsible organs of opinion in ali the 
nations concerned? Did it sober the Japanese as Hiroshima sobered the 
Allies in their most triumphal hour? Did it stimulate—one might say 
galvanise—into urgent activity a new association of nations pledged to 
create and maintain peace? 

Mr. Halliwell remarks that as between Hiroshima and Manila “ there 
is not much in it.” Has he already forgotten, or did he ever know, the 
facts I have enumerated? Or is it that from his lofty viewpoint he can 
see no difference between the surgeon’s knife and the maniac’s hatchet, 
between the deeds of Abraham Lincoln and those of Genghis Khan?.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, ANDREW Boyp (CaP! 

c/o National Provincial Bank, Fleet Sireet, London. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Si—In The Spectator of January 11th, Mr. Halliwell assumes that 
every British citizen shares the “ responsibility” for the two incidents 
of atomic bombing in Japan. What does he mean? No doubt there is 
truth somewhere behind the statement, but the two considerations he 
tions in explanation seem hardly convincing, and in face 





sly me 
om utter inability of the ordinary man to have done anything about 
the matter such a charge leaves Lim merely with a sense of unreality. 
Lord Salisbury, when Foreign Secretary, seid: “I don’t understand 
what people mean when they talk of the burden of responsibility. — I 
should understand if they spoke of the burden of decision. With 


the results I have nothing to do.” Are not our “ responsibilities ” con- 
the limits in which they can be discharged?—Yours faith- 


ined within 
fined Vv J. M. YounG. 


fully, ; 
124 Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


AMERICA AND THE LOAN 


Sir.—Mr. Wigglesworth states that “the gold standard as an international 
standard was an utter failure after the last war.” What can he mean? 
We went off the gold standard in 1914, and remained off it unl 1925. 
Presumably he refers to the period from 1925 to 1931. What-failed then 
was not the gold standard, but the effort to maintain the pound at its old 
parity value as compared either with the dollar or with gold. Bretton 
Woods, by allowing a margin “to veer and haul on,” seeks to avoid: this 
mistake, though time alone will show whether the allowance is adequate. 
As to Mr. Wigglesworth’s assertion that we can now “stabilise sterling 
beyond the possibility of dispute by reference to an appropriate index,” 
history affords little warrant for such confidence. Whether the United 
States understands the principles of the gold standard is a matter of 
opinion. But what we need from the United States is food and com- 
modities, and that hard-headed, though not hard-hearted, country is 
unlikely to be influenced by any “reference to an appropriate index.” 
The real remedy for our economic troubles, in my view, does not lie 
jn any attempt artificially to bolster up a sterling standard, but in providing 
conditions in which the well-tried gold standard can be expected to work. 
The price of gold should be allowed to rise to its natural market value. 
When that is done the gold standard will look after itself, and will supply, 
what we all surely desire, a firm basis for trade and commerce throughout 
the world —Yours faithfully, J. H. HiGcGinson. 
Craiglands, Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


SARAWAK AND BRITAIN 


Sir—In your Editorial comment last week on Malayan Reform appears 
the remark: “It is obvious that small administrative areas like British 
North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak must be brought under the ultimate 
control of the Colonial Office.” May I be permitted to point out that 
Sarawak is not so very small. It is as big as the entire area of the Malay 
States or, let us say, England, which it would scarcely be accurate to 
describe as a “small administrative area”! It is frequently mentioned in 
the same breath as British North Borneo and Brunei, but in an area of 
82,000 sq. miles Sarawak alone covers 50,000. Furthermore, Great Britain 
exercises no jurisdiction of any kind in Sarawak’s internal administration, 
and by the terms of the Agreement of 1888 between Great Britain and 
Sarawak, His Majesty’s Government give a specific undertaking not to 
interfere in Sarawak’s internal affairs. 

What conditions exist in any colonial territory that can serve as a model 
for Sarawak? And are the colonies, when they ultimately achieve self- 
government and independence, to be asked forthwith to surrender their 
hard won freedom if they cannot provide their own defence against 
aggression by a major Power? Sarawak is already a sovereign independent 
State and has attained the political aim and object of colonial policy. 
Surely, before Great Britain in the twentieth century extends her juris- 
diction, previous discussion in Parliament would be desirable? Although 
not British, and financially independent, Sarawak appears to have been 
listed as a “Colonial Territory” in the recently published White Paper 
on Colonial Welfare and Development, and has been allocated £1,500,000 
to be found by the British taxpayer. The pen, with so bold a stroke, may 
well be mightier than the sword, but apart from the question of this 
nation’s honour, is there not something just a little unrealistic about 
jugging an uncaught hare?—Your faithfully, 

ANTHONY BROOKE, 
Rajah Muda of Sarawak and Head 
of the late Provisional Government. 

31 Prince Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 


NOBLE LORDS 


Sirn,—I share Mr. Gere’s amusement. He accuses me of falling into a 
pit—and then drives into one himself, crank-case over sparking-plug. 
No one will deny his facts and figures—but he uses them to dispute an 
argument entirely of his own invention. A lady in her own right, he 
tells us, married to a peer by cCuriesy, may use her own courtesy title 
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if she pleases. No doubt she may—but whoever said that Miss Steen’s 
“ Lady Perdita” was a lady in her own right? Not I, nor Miss Steen; 
and since I do not believe so good a novelist would bother to make such 
an insignificant point, without explanation, and in a minute character, I 
am driven to suppose that she has made a mistake—especially as she 
uses both styles. And who “implied ” that the eldest son of a duke was 
inevitably a marquess? Not I; I merely suggested that he was not 
usually a viscount. Nor is he, as Mr. Gere obligingly demonstrates. 

I was not reviewing Debrett but a portrait of society, and I shall 
continue to think it a bogus-sounding world where (among other things) 
the pattern gentleman insists on the use of “ perfume” and the duke’s 
daughter-in-law is Lady Cassiobury one day and Lady Perdita another. 
—Yours, &c., V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Sir,—In consigning Mr. V. C. Clinton-Baddeley to the pit which he is 
accused of digging for Miss Marguerite Steen, Mr. J. A. Gere has fallen 
into a fairly deep one of his own excavating. He writes: 

A lady in her own right marrying a peer by courtesy is entitled to 
retain, if she wishes, during her father-in-law’s lifetime, her own 
courtesy title. For example, Lady Jane Palliser, marrying the Mar- 
quess of Barset, eldest son of the Duke of Omnium, though normally 
styled Marchioness of Barset, would be entitled to call herself Lady 
Jane Barset. 

Both sentences contain mis-statements. For one thing, there is no 
such person as “a peer by courtesy.” The only peers are the actual 
holders of peerages. Peerage titles are used as courtesy styles, but this 
does not make peers of those so designated, and so to describe them is in 
itself a solecism. For another, Lady Jane Barset would not “ be entitled ” 
to retain her own style in such circumstances, and, presumably having 
knowledge of the rules, would never dream of doing so. 

Mr. Gere has confused a duke’s heir with his younger brothers. In 
courtesy usage a duke’s daughters rank on a level with his eldest son 
and have the degree of marchioness, but a duke’s younger sons rank only 
with earls. Thus Lady Jane, marrying the ducal heir, would properly 
share her husband’s courtesy style, and be Marchioness of Barset. But 
if she had married his younger brother, Lord John Minimum, her own 
courtesy rank would be superior to his, and she could elect to be known 
as Lady Jane Minimum, and not Lady John Minimum—unless, as she 
would be entitled to do, she chose to sink her own style in his. This 
differentiation between daughters and younger sons obtains in all three 
upper grades of the peerage, which explains why an earl’s daughters are 
“ Lady” while his younger sons are merely “ the Honourable.” 

An instance illustrating the correct application of the custom which 
Mr. Gere has misapplied is that of the Marquess of Londonderry’s sister, 
who married the then Lord Stavordale, heir to the Earl of Ilchester. As 
her own courtesy precedence, as daughter of a marquess, was that of 
countess, while her husband’s, as heir to an ear], was that of viscount, she 
elected to retain her own precedence and was known as Lady Helen 
Stavordale. VALENTINE HEYwoop. 

Birch Hanger, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 


JOB HUNTING 


Miss Downie has scraped beneath the surface of this problem, which 
But her argument 


SIR, 
is more than some of your correspondents have done. 
seems to me to have missed one basic point. 

This is that before the war a considerable number of people were 
trained to hold posts of responsibility in the “ management” of industry 
and commerce; a first-class secretary, for instance, was considered a 
responsible person and paid accordingly. Today, however, apart from 
the fact that the labour and machinery are not yet available to require 
the same complexity of organisation, an attempt is being made for political 
reasons to transfer the job of “ management” to the Civil Service, which 
is under-staffed and whose personnel was generally in the bad old days 
drawn from young people lacking ability or initiative. This is a point, 
incidentally, which the Conservative Party, with its aura of dividends and 
directors’ fees, does singularly little to instil. 

James Burnham has pointed out the difference between the “ mana- 
gerial revolution ” and Socialism. While I neither like some of his argu- 
ments nor agree with all his conclusions, it is impossible to overlook the 
drift towards the lowest common denominator which is inherent in the 
“please everybody” (and therefore no one) policy of the present 
Government. 

Finally, let me beg “ Ex-Warrant Officer” not to pursue the excellent 
offer of “Bishop Auckland.” The latter is obviously one of the better 
products of the era of free enterprise, but commercial travelling is not 
the band-waggon of the moment and may well be left to the unfortunates 
of my own generation If he is under thirty and has not yet spent his 
gratuity, let him apprentice himself in a manual capacity to some industry 
interested in nuclear physics and, in five or ten years, he may at least 
become one of the Major-Generals of Calamity—Yours faithfully, 

CASSANDRA, 
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«“ NUREMBERG JUSTICE” 


Sir,—It is well to have Mr. Cozens-Hardy’s protest, but, after what 
has appeared in other papers, The Spectator’s offence may be considered 
negligible. Several months ago the London correspondence of a great 
provincial daily included such violent abuse of one of the present 
accused as would have brought the writer to book for contempt of 
Court, had the trial been held in England. Certain well-known cartoons 
also are, at the time, just as objectionable 

If the prisoners are to be treated as guilty, why have a trial? Without 
sympathising with them, though they are already enduring prolonged 
punishment, we may think that, once the trial has begun before an 
English judge, there should be no public comment until a verdict is 
given and sentence pronounced. Any baiting of prisoners in the dock 
is quite un-English and, as the lawyers say, repugnant to English 
justice.—Yours, &c., L. j. $. 

Kingston, nr. Lewes 


CRIME AND PSYCHIATRIC EVIDENCE 


Sm,—A year or two ago there was some discussion in your columns 
on the question of extremely severe sentences in cases of homosexual 
crime. Just recently, a case has occurred in which a man was sentenced 
to fourteen years’ penal servitude for this offence. It appears probable 
that the evidence of an expert psychiatrist is essential, in order to 
estimate the degree of guilt in such offences—how far deliberate wrong- 
doing is responsible and how far the impulse is the outcome of a mal- 
adjusted mind 

One feels dubious as to whether psychiatric 


evidence is yet being 


fully utilised in instances of this kind. The question of treatment, too, 
is so important. Are the possibilities of psychological treatment (with 
or without imprisonment) fully considered in all these cases? Such 
treatment may be curative, whereas we know long terms of penal 


servitude may be the prelude to a life of crime.—I am, yours &c. 


Rev.) L. C. Rowan-Rosinson, M.B 
The Vicarage, Woodborough, nr. Nottingham. 
THE NEW AUSTRIA 
Sir,—May I make a slight comment on the paragraph entitled “ The 
New Austria,” which appeared in The Spectator of January 11th? 
Dr. Renner, who is a Socialist, was elected to the office of President 


by the newly-formed National Parliament, partly as a reward for his 
services rendered as Chancellor in the provisional Austrian Government 
from May to November, 1945, and partly to preserve the coalition 
aspect of the Government, which necessitated by the 
of the elections; it is Ing. Figl, on the other hand, the leader of the 


new was results 


People’s Party, who was elected Chancellor as a result of his party’s 
majority in Parliament It can hardly be said, therefore, that “ Dr. 
Renner’s leadership rests upon the victory of the Austrian People’s 


Party in the elections.” This statement, moreover, tends to convey the 
erroneous impression that he is a member of the People’s Party, whereas 
his present appointment is more in the nature of a consolation prize 
ifter the defeat of his own party, and his consequent loss of the 


Chancellorship.—Yours faithfully, J. L. Srreatrertp, B.T.A. 


“N” OR «“M” 
Miss Rose Macaulay still owes an apology, as she has made another 
Sim “ Pappertit ” sets all Dickensians’ teeth on edge ; Tappertit 
Yours, &c., MADELINE JONES. 


Sir, 
mistake. 
is the name she means. 

Greenbank, Chester. 





MANy people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs, and particularly the British view on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the blocking of currency in most 
of the countries prevents them getting a British publication 
which would provide a balanced survey of current events week 
by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have friends 
in these countries that they might care to take out a subscription 
to THe Spectator for them. All you have to do is to forward 
the name and address of your friend, accompanied by a remit- 
tance of £1 Ios. od. to cover a subscription for twelve months, 
or 15s. for six months. We will forward the paper weekly for 
the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, 
London. W.C. 1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AMONG newer delectations devised by the B.B.C. is a sort of Brains 
Trust for young naturalists. It opened with the courageous support of 
what many would put in the class of heresies. The “sixth sense” jn 
birds was supported, and one critic whole-heartedly accepted the view that 
migratory birds waited for a head wind. For myself this latter belief 
has been dissipated by a recent simile, thus. If a rower crosses a strong 
river-current and continuously points his bow at the desired landing spot, 
he will find himself rowing more and more upstream, At the end he will 
be almost at right-angles to his first line of advance. So a bird. It js 
plausible to conjecture that the migrant, with its marvellous sense of 
direction, will make direct for a particuar point, say, Beachy Head. If 
the wind has been on either flank of the bird it will arrive at the point 
facing up-wind, and the observer will decide that it purposely chbse this 
adverse influence. So far as my knowledge of facts goes, the actual 
evidence of birds waiting to start till the wind was adverse is very small, 
Their starting signal is the height of the sun, not the wind, as the 
punctuality of many of them indicates. Doubtless birds like to face the 
wind on rising; but that is neither here nor there. As to the sixth 
sense, some naturalists (including Edmund Selous) have invented it to 
explain simultaneous movements in flocks ; others to explain the accurate 
journeys of migrants. How many senses they possess I dare not even 
conjecture ; but it is certain that all sorts of animals—eels and domestic 
animals as well as birds—have a perception of direction that is inexplicable 
to civilised man. They are our superiors in important details. 


Village Playing Fields 

A humble but interesting little quarterly magazine, called Playing 
Fields, has just come to birth and will be welcomed by both athletes and 
naturalists. Lieut.-Col. Webster, its editor, is the arch-priest of physical 
fitness, and has shown convincingly how rehabilitation—among over-tried 
soldiers as among athletes—can be secured by the mere use of the right 
exercises. The emphasis in the first number is put on the provision of 
more playing fields for villages, and Sir Lawrence Chubb has many wise 
things to say. As things are, the villages, but not the towns, are left in 
the lurch; and my belief is that better facilities for games and sports 
would materially check the drift to the towns. The contrast of the 
village to the university or public school is abrupt. Even in good open 
country village-youth can find no football ground, no decent cricket 
pitch or tennis lawn. More battles of more sorts may be won on recrea- 
lities for youths in our villages than ever were won on the playing 
I wonder how many parish councillors know that they 
buy land (compulsorily, if it th 


comes to that) for 
They should read the new magazine. 
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The Return 

The draining in war-time of little lakes 
from the neighbourhoods quantities of most welcome birds—ban 
them as completely as the draining, say, of Whittlesee Mere. Once again 
the water is being held up and the scene is being given back its eye. The 
birds (whose intelligence service is always mysteriously good) seem to 
have appreciated the return of the good old days almost immediately. A 
rare goose that had not been seen in the neightbourhood of the famous 
Freynsham Pond for some five years was back again at once, along with 
many sort of duck, mallard, teal, tufted duck, wigeon, pochard and a 
few shovellers. The host of moorhen and coot are less welcome; and 
indeed the coot on some of the reservoirs are becoming numerous enough 
to be a nuisance. They fairly blacken one of the bays in at least one 
reservoir. No bird is less persecuted, doubtless because it is not generally 
regarded as fit to eat, even in days when owls and starlings were shot 
for food. Gipsies are of a different opinion. Some of them once assured 
me that, if skinned, no bird made better eating. Other people are less 
enterprising. The poorest villagers, for example, will not eat moorhen, 
which do not displease the palate of much more generally fastidious 
appetites. Grey squirrels are very much in the same class 


In My Garden 

The bird-bath becomes also an addition to the scenery of the garden— 
as a number of examples in my neighbourhood suggest—if it takes the 
form of a shallow concrete pool, in the shape, say, of a cusp, with a weep- 
ing willow behind it; and the combination seems to attract shyer birds 
The pool may be anywiitre, either in a bed or on the lawn. During recent 
frosts, which have sevetely punished some of the greens, broccoli bent 
over till the head of the plant faced north have remained intact, even when 
no further protection was given, though a good part of the value of the 
device is that it makes protection comparatively easy. Last season 
tomatoes were ripened out of doors till late in October by a similar 
method and subsequent protection by cloches. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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IF YOUR TRAIN 
IS LATE | 
OR CROWDED 


it is probably due to 


SHORTAGE OF TRAINED STAFF 


@ Nearly 100,000 skilled railwaymen —a sixth of 
the whole staff — have still to be demobilised 


INFERIOR COAL | 


@ Like the housewife, the Railways are obliged 
to use coal of inferior quality during the 
national fuel shortage 


SHORTAGE OF CARRIAGES 


@3,500 carriages, with their 180,000 seats, are 
away every day for repair 


SHORTAGE OF LOCOMOTIVES 


@ Over 3,000 locomotives, overworked during 
six years of war service, are awaiting or 
undergoing repair every day 


TO RESTORE 
PRE-WAR STANDARDS 
WILL TAKE TIME 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Plants and Politics 


Piant Hunting in China: A History of Botanical Exploration in 
China and the Tibetan Marches. By E. H. M. Cox. (Collins. 
12s. 6d. 

AT a rough estimate, one-third of the three-thousand-odd species of 

trees and shrubs now grown in the open in this country have been 

brought—mostly in the form of seed—from China, and the great 
majority of these have arrived during the last eighty years. It does 
not need a Fleet Street reporter to scent “a story” behind these 
bald facts, and now, for the first time, Mr. E. H. M. Cox has given 
us this story, from the early days of the East India Company down 
to those of the great professional collectors of the present century. 

Not that Mr. Cox’s book deals only with British enterprise ; but it 

is a striking fact that other countries have been behind us in this 

field, at any rate as far as the introduction of garden plants is con- 
cerned, so that Britain of necessity bulks very large in his book. 

Mr. Cox brings out very skilfully the main factors that have 
shaped the curiously uneven history of plant collecting in China. In 
the forefront stand Chinese politics. Until Charles Elliot’s “Opium 
War” of 1840-42, the whole of China, save tiny areas around the 
trade ports of Canton and Macao in the south and near Peking in 
the north, was closed to Europeans. The treaty of 1842 gave us 
Hongkong and opened four further ports, Amoy, Fuchou, Ningpo 
and Shanghai ; but it was not till the second Chinese War of 1860 
that movement away from these few ports became more or less 
unrestricted and Europe received “a passport to the scientific ex- 
ploration of the enormous Chinese Empire.” The second main 
influence has been horticultural fashion at home, though other 
factors, such as available transport and, of course, the inspiration of 
the individual genius in the right place at the right ume, have 
played their part 

Prior to 1842, both political necessity ond horticultural fashion 
confined introductions to plants cultivated in Chinese gardens in 
and around the treaty ports. The two great names during this 
period are those of James Cunningham, who entered the service 
of the East India Company in 1698, and John Reeves, also an 
official of the Company, who was sent to China in 1812. These and 
others sent back many fine plants, particularly chrysanthemums, 
under the care of captains of the Company’s vessels. 

At home, Kew and the Royal Horticultural Society were prime 
movers in the importation of plants, and, after the Opium War, the 
latter, in 1843, sent out Robert Fortune, “one of our greatest plant 
collectors in the Far East,” to take immediate advantage of the 
additional treaty ports. Fortune, who on three occasions had to 
drive off pirates single-handed, had, like his predecessor, to confine 
himself to cultivated plants, but he sent back some first-class things, 
including the winter jasmine 
The opening up of China in 1860 did not produce an immediate 
into Europe, largely because the fashion for the 
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less formal garden, in which they would best flourish, did not set 
in until the end of the century. The demand was lacking. But a 
great impetus was given to the collecting of dried botanical speci- 
mens, especially by Augustine Henry, an Irish official of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, by Russiaa collectors, and by French missionaries 
like David, Delavay, Farges and Souli¢é, many of whose discoveries 
were later introduced as seed by Wilson and others. These mis- 
sionaries were fine collectors and brave men—Soulié was tortured 
for fifteen days, and finally shot, by Tibetan monks—and were 
among the first to reveal the great botanical wealth of Western China. 
But it was not until the beginning of the present century that 
demand at home marched with opportunity in China, and the flood- 
gates were opened in earnest. Syndicates of wealthy gardeners, 
horticultural firms and botanical institutes sent out professional 
collectors to comb the mountains of W. China, E. Tibet and 
Upper Burma for new trees, shrubs and alpines, and, as Mr. Cox says, 
the supply of seed at times has over-run the capacity to tend and 
distribute the mass of resulting plants. Not that China is denuded 
of her treasures. Much still remains to be found, partly because 
the passion for rhododendrons among a few amateurs in Britain 
led collectors unduly to neglect other groups. Mr. Cox gives full 
accounts of the work of Wilson, Forrest, Farrer (whom he accom- 
panied on his last expedition in 1919), Kingdon Ward, and others ; 
his tracing of their often complicated routes will be of great use to 
botanists working at their collections. What of the future? Mr. 
Cox’s hope that henceforward “a peaceful and progressive China” 
will complete what Europe has begun will be echoed by all scientists. 
Mr. Cox has told his story vividly and with a real understanding 
of its historical and scientific background. His suggestions for 
further experiments in methods of transporting plants and seeds are 
excellent. In a future edition a map of the whole of China would 
be welcome ; the three existing maps could be improved, and a few 
misprints and inconsistencies in the text corrected. His book, which 
is well illustrated, should be read by every gardener whose imagina- 
tion is capable of penetrating beyond the printed word of his seed 
catalogue. JOHN GILMOUR. 


Telling the People 


Press, Parliament and People. By Francis Williams. 
8s. 6d. 

IN some respects the title of this important book is a misnomer. In 
the first sentence of his introduction Mr. Williams writes: “ This 
is a book about the relations between the Government, Parliament, 
the newspapers and the people.” In fact, the main theme, as Mr. 
Williams develops it, is the relationship between Government and 
people, organised through such agencies as Parliament and the 
Press ; “Government,” which does not figure in the title, plays a 
much larger part in the book than Parliament, which does. Of the 
theme as a whole it is enough to say that none concerns more closely 
the sound evolution of democratic government in this country, and 
of the author that few men, if any, are better qualified to speak on 
the right and wrong relationship between Government, Press and 
people. 

Mr. Williams’ book is divided into three sections: the first dealing 
with the associations between Government and Press in this country 
during the war; the second, and most important, with “The 
Problem for the Future”; the third, of the nature of a not com- 
pletely relevant appendix, though fully worth the space given to it, 
to the question of secrecy in foreign policy. The first section, it 
need hardly be said, is crowded with interest, for the author was 
during the war Controller of News and Censorship at the Ministry 
#~ Information—a position of the highest responsibility—and his 
detailed account of the day-to-day working of the Ministry in its 
higher ranges, particularly its often animated relations with other 
Government Departments, is instructive and entertaining from the 
first page to the last. But in its bearing on immediately impending 
problems the experience of the Ministry of Information is less 
umportant than Mr. Williams sometimes seems to suggest—not so 
much because war conditions in this matter differ radically from 
peace conditions as because many steps can be taken quite properly 
by a Coaliuon Government which would be illegitimate, or to say 
the least undesirable, if taken by a purely party administration. 

It is on this question of what publicity machinery a Party Govern- 
ment is justified in creating and operating that Mr. Williams is most 
suggesuve—and sometimes most challenging. Any Government 
needs to carry with it Parliament and the people. Curiously enough, 
there seems to be much less need to carry the Press, for while a 
few “ quality-circulation ” papers like The Times and the Manchester 


(Heinemann. 
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Guardian do undoubtedly exercise great political influence, the 
popular Press, as represented, for example, by the Daily Express and 
the Daily Mail, seems to exercise virtually none at all. Whatever 
Lord Beaverbrook’s influence in the political world, he owes none 
of it, as Mr. Williams rightly says, to the Express, whose three 
million readers affect it for reasons quite other than political. As 
for Parliament, the present Government has little need to trouble 
about it; Parliament, composed in accordance with the decision 
of the electors, is there to give the necessary formal effect to a 
legislative programme framed by a Labour Party caucus at a time 
when the party was still in opposition. There remain the people. 
To them no Administration can remain indifferent, for it is of the 
essence of government by consent of the governed that the governed 
shall understand not merely what the Administration is enacting 
but why it is enacting it. It is here that the question of the legitimacy 
and illegitimacy of publicity devices arises. 

There are, as Mr. Williams points out, certain necessary distinc- 
tions to be drawn. On the whole, the existence of Public Relations 
officers in each Government Department, to explain, and give in- 
formation on, that Department’s administrative acts, is to be 
approved rather than criticised, provided that such officers realise 
that it is no part of their business to build up their Ministers’ 
personal reputations. For assiduous explanation—by radio, film and 
Press—of important Government measures after they have become 
law, there is more to be said for than can be said against it, though 
even this inevitably involves the expenditure of public money to com- 
mend items in a party programme. When it is a matter of “ putting 
over to the public” the contents of a White Paper outlining coming 
Government legislation I hold a different opinion from Mr. Williams. 
The people, he contends, do not read White Papers, and therefore 
such documents must be peptonised down and presented officially 
in a digestible form. My answer to that is that they are—by the 
daily Press. I have not the least doubt that the man in the street 
gets a much better idea of the contents of an average White Paper, 
however important, from the summary in the next morning’s Daily 
Mail than in any milk-for-babes version that a Government Depart- 
ment is likely to produce. Even :f that were not so, the use of 
public money for popularising in advance a contentious measure 
like the nationalisation of mines or railways would be open to the 
gravest question. For that reason I dissent from Mr. Williems’ 
conclusion that “the Government is entitled to use all the imstru- 
ments available to it to explain its policies and their purpose in 
terms understandable to any.” Once more the assumption is that 
this may properly ‘be done out of taxpayers’ money. Up to a 
point, possibly ; but beyond that it should be a party campaign, 
organised and paid for by the party. These are nice points, and 
important points, and Mr. Williams has performed a valuable service 
in stating them so clearly. Now that the dissolution of the Ministry 
of Information has been announced, a book such as this forms an 
almost indispensable basis for discussion of how the succession to 
the Ministry is to be organised. 

I am bound to add that I have never known a volume in which 
the mis-spelling of proper names assumed such majestic dimensions. 

Wi_son Harris. 
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Brains Trusteeship 


Come Alongside. By Commander A. B. Campbell, R.N. 


Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


COMMANDER CAMPBELL is stated to be one of the founder members 
of the B.B.C. “Brains Trust” on the jacket, and his book is the 
nearest thing to having the wireless full on that it would be reason- 
able to expect from ink and paper. We are not given any detailed 
background of the Commander’s career, but it is indicated that he 
seryed for a number of years in the Mercantile Marine and has 
also enjoyed unusual opportunities of seeing the world. “It is a 
fact,” he says, “that men who develop their instincts by travel are 
mostly shrewd, tolerant, broadminded, and willing to see the best 
in their fellow-men, whereas those who develop by academic study 
seem to become intolerant, cynical and suspicious.” This is fair 
enough ; and the academic types can switch off, and get back as 
soon as possible to their own disintegrating activities. 

Meanwhile, Commander Camphell has embarked on his flood of 
anecdote and reminiscence, which pours out in a torrent that would 
make the waters of Lodore seem a quiet trickle. “We are alli a 
great family,” he says, “and if there 1s a smile to be had, then for 
God’s sake let’s share it. I would even go so far as to say that there 
are some stories that will always cause a grin even if told again. I 
asked the B.B.C. to let me have not a signature ‘tune’ but a signa- 
ture ‘varn.’” He also had another extraordinary ingenious idea: 
“Remembering that laughter was infectious, I asked them to provide 
a record of people roaring with laughter. This was to precede my 
tales, for it would bring listeners in ‘ hot’ so to speak.” Unfortun- 
ately no such equipment is available in the book-trade, as yet ; and 
one must admit that there are moments in “Come Alongside” 
when the snatch that they sang in one of Kipling’s stories is brought 
to mind: 


(Stanley 


“In the time of old Ramesis 
That story had paresis ” 


“As you know, it is a mistake to think that sailors love the sea,” 
writes Commander Campbell. “ Most of us hate it. Its restlessness 
gets into our blood, and we long for quiet and rest.” One can 
imagine that there may be listeners who are unable to resist a similar 
urge, and, knowing full well the ardours and endurances that will 
be expected of them, cannot prevent themselves, night after night, 
from turning on the radio for the high winds and rolling waters 
of the Commander’s experiences, to stagger at last exhausted to bed. 

Some readers will regret that, instead of cramming so many separate 
incidents and passing observations into a small space, the author 
has not told in greater detail some of the more piquant episodes 

“To help a friend I consented to conduct twenty-one American 
college girls on a tour round Europe. One dull grey morning I 
boarded a ship in Plymouth Sound. The purser pointed out a group 
of girls, and I made myself known to them. 

“At once they started calling me ‘Cutie,’ *‘ Smartie,’ and similar 
names. I saw at once it was an oecasion for immediate action. I 
became the stern disciplinarian. ‘ Fall in two deep,’ I ordered. I 
was rather surprised at the promptness with which they obeyed the 
order. I learned later that they came from a physical culture college.” 

A whole book about this voyage would hardly be too much 

Bur although Commander Campbell, when he exchanges the air 
for the pen, may lose a little of his thunder, how infinitely preferable 
he is to some of his “Brains Trust” accothplices! Here we are 
treated to no phoney philosophico-politico-scientific animadversions 
of a kind to which we have become painfully accustomed and which 
make all the muscular curates, after-dinner speakers and openers of 
bazaars seems positively ciceronian in their utterances. Spare us the 
pretentiousness and we will bear the hoariest anecdote on record 

ANTHONY POWELL. 


Pontifical Premises 
The Approach to Painting. By Thomas Bodkin 


One can almost hear the faint click with which the w:cket gate of 
Professor Bodkin’s sensitivity closed, sometime before the last war ; 
closed to all that followed and to all that is yet to come. Professor 
Bodkin is one of those art experts who puts the words modern ari 
into quotes as being synonymous with “ decadent ” and “ depraved.” 
This curious tendency, which is no more sensible than referring 
all sculpture as marble, does much to remove any sympathy the 
reader may have for the earlier and more intelligent chapters of 
his book, for it displays so deficient a judgement that it renders 
the Professor’s other pronouncements suspect. In some ways this 


(Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


is regrettable, for his appreciation of the panting of other days ts 
obviously genuine enough, if tinged with the pedantry of his calling. 
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images, and precious thoughts 
shall not die, and cannot be 
(Wordsworth » 


ACROSS 7*— 
That 
destroved.’ 


Sour tale occupying many leaves. (8.) 








§. Officers, combatant and non-Comba 8.2 T’s. (8.) 
tant. (6 ; 11. Change, please! (6.) 
9. A shady affair in the heavens, per- 1s. She has her ties. (4, §.) 
haps. (8 16. It is far from a good turn (6.) 
10. Mr. Strange goes out (3, 3.) 1&8. Shop deal (Anag (8 
12. In which T lost a bun,—a bath bun, 19. Most unpleasantly (8.) 
probably (9 : 22. A celestial pair (6.) 
13 She in thee Calls | back the lovely 23. Chants make a bit of song. (6.) 
of her prime (Shakespeare. 26. Crowned in literature when wild. (S.) 
(«< 27. Mrs. Soames Forsyte, the first. (6. 
14. It is most refreshing when associated 
=m an elephant. (6 SOLUTION TO 
17 Owing detective (s.) ~ SOUT J 
20. A cone may be the clue to this. (¢.) CROSSWORD No. 358 
21. “Frank, haughty, rash,—the —— of 
debate.” (Lytion.) (6 mS e © q . 5x1 oa ,. 
24. Stanley's initials are divided. (s.) 4 
25. H. and ¢ (9.) j R Mk re ‘a Ss 
28. They are of no credit to one. (6.) ‘ gr ; 
29. Not the place to look for any port by 
ina 20. (4, 4.) 
30. Gambling hens. (6.) 
31. Edith goes to sea in France, becom 
ing literary (8 
DOWN 
1. Say again (6 
2. Barric wrote when a man was. (6.3 
3. It's too far beyond this. (s.) 
4. Body out of bed (s.) 
6. He may have been restored and 
made the subject of a frame-up. 
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INDUSTRY 

















The Dunlop drive for maximum post-war pro- 
duction includes an extensive training scheme 
to re-equip its demobilised men for industry 
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BACKS BRITAIN'S RECOVERY 
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flake, of medium strength. 
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He suffers from the curious delusion that contemporary painters 
are all incompetent, and he seems incapable of attempting to separate 
the sheep from the goats. Furthermore he is unwise enough to 
suggest that contemporary painting is the product of “a widespread 
delusion that a great and beneficient cleavage from outworn tradition 
occurred about the time of Cézanne’s death.” Its the author who 
is here deluded, for the painters he chooses to cast doubts upon are, 
among others, Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland, two artists in 
long, perfectly established traditions and proudly aware of it ; surely 
even the Professor would not be hard pressed, if he sets his mind 
to it, to discover the traditions behind the painting of Rouault and 
Derain, whom he does not mention, but who are manifestly among 
those who come within the scope of his censure. Professor Bodkin 
confuses morality with painting in the Tolstoyan manner ; “ Throng- 
ing the ranks of modern painters,” says he, “are bad men— 
debauched, drunken, drugged and depraved creatures.” They are 
presumably unlike the drunken Franz Hals, who beat his wife, unlike 
the savage megalomaniac Torregiani, unlike that notable rake 
Francisco Goya, or in other arts, Frangois Villon, toper and thief, 
“Black Kit” Marlowe, the spy, or Coleridge or de Quincey, the 
drug addicts. Even Leonardo’s sexual tendencies are question- 
able. Of what consequence is all this in terms of painting? A truce 
to nonsense. 

If the Professor wishes his writings to be taken seriously by anyone 
outside his club, let him either play agnostic to contemporary painting 
or else be prepared to give it proper attention. There is much bad 
modern art and some good; the problem for the spectator before 
this art of his own times is to discern the gold among the dross, 
for all is before him. The same spectator is not called upon to 
perform this weeding process when contemplating the art of the 
high Renaissance or of the 18th century, for time has done it for 
him ; much of the dross is gone and the gold has been treasured 
by the discerning in the teeth, sometimes, of denunciations. Equally, 
the art of the past may now be seen in relation to its age, and the 
perspective of time past frequently makes understanding easier. The 
Professor need have no fears that too much 2oth century art will 
survive, for in a hundred or so years the worst will have disappeared 
into the lumber room. But, as in all ages, a percentage will survive— 
as much, in all probability, as in other centuries. On the whole I 
think it would be best if he would leave the whole thing alone, for 
he falls badly into his own categories of invalid criticism. On his 
own ground he is readable, and his discussion of acknowledged 
masterpieces will be of use to students. But all through this irritating 
volume one fact is clear; the author’s approach to painting is the 
safest possible one ; collection pedigree is his concern, rather than 
aesthetics. Rembrandt was a master, Velasquez was a master, 
Titian was a master, and so on. Would anyone likely to read this 
book dream of confuting these pontifical premises, and is there a 
living artist in Europe who would question the glories of his heritage? 
Certainly not the modern ones—Picasso, whose “ periods ” the Pro- 
fessor places in the wrong order, Sutherland, Modigliani, Moore and 
the rest of the “bad men,” who occupy the Professor in his last 
chapter, which is entitled “An Approach to Modernity ” but which 
would be a clearer designation if it read “A Failure to 
Approach as MICHAEL AYRTON. 





**Any gentleman may furnish as neat at small 
expense as he may elegant and superb at a great 
one.”” —1NCE AND MAYHEW’S 

OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE,” C. 1762 


“UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 


Not so many people nowadays are furnishing ‘elegant 


and superb.”’ The ‘‘grand manner’’ is out of tune with 
our lives to day. But more people than ever before 
want furniture which combines practical simplicity 
with sound workmanship and good design. For these 
people Heal’s made furniture of character and indivi- 


duality betore the war and will be niaking it ayain 


directly fine timbers are once more available. 
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196 Lottenham Court Koad, London, W.1 
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Theatre Shop 


Actors—Let’s Talk Shop. By Barbara Burnham. (Allen and Unwin, 5s.) 


To talk shop about acting in the theatre with Miss Barbara Burnham 
is to be quite serious on the subject, but not too heavy ; the little 
volume itself is light in the hand, but at the same time we are 
spared funny stories, gossip and intimate personal details of the 
author’s friends. Miss Burnham takes us behind the counter of the 
actor’s shop and shows us some of the tricks of the trade or, to speak 
with more reverence, the anatomy of the art of the theatre. Briefly 
and brightly, with enthusiasm and with charm, she holds up such 
subjects as Technique, Temperament, The Author, The Audience, 
Style and Character. 

These are quite big subjects to tackle, and here is the most up-to- 
date assay at them. Straight away Miss Burnham says that this 
is not a text-book on acting; it is a book of talk for theatre-lovers, 
Acting has always eluded the text-book, but this does not seem to 
matter. There are actors and actresses with private theories about 
acting poles apart from each other, yet these stars are known to sing 
in harmony upon the stage together. So there is no need to quarrel 
with the opinions expressed on these tricky subjects ; what is so 
interesting is that we are shown what kind of things an actor thinks 
about. 

There are other vocations about which it would be delightful to 
have books of this kind: “ Engine Drivers—Let’s Talk Shop.” The 
chapter headings could remain the same; “ Temperament,” 
“Apprentice Years,” “Style and Character” would all be most 
interesting. “The Author” and “ The Audience” could be changed 
to “ The Timetable“ and “The Passenger” ; then we could have 
“ Shop ” from the Chief and from the Water Diviner. The treatment 
is all, and this book of Miss Burnham’s gives us a taste for more. 

RALPH RICHARDSON. 


Fiction 

The Dove Found No Rest. By Dennis Gray Stoll. 
8s. 6d.) 

Journey in the Dark. By Martin Flavin. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d 
Bitten by the Tarantula. By J. Maclaren-Ross. (Allan Wingate. 7s.6d 
A READER unacquainted with the life of Southern India cannor 
possibly judge for certain whether Mr. Stoll draws a true picture 
of a village community, a just picture of a cotton city,’in his new 
novel The Dove Found No Rest. He cannot be certain—bput he 
will be overwhelmingly impressed with the feeling that these things 
are precisely so. The Dove Found No Rest is as easy to read 
and as plain to understand as a book about Lancashire, and it tells 
a story as disquieting as any history of our own Industrial Revolution. 
The book is divided into three parts. The first draws a picture of a 
genial family of toddy-tappers in an Indian village. Mr. Stoll’s 
lyrical style and high sense of humour is precisely right for a 
description of these simple pleasant people. He uses excellent English 
and conveys in it a completely convincing impression of a foreign 
land, a foreign language, a foreign heart and mind. In the second 
part the village is uprooted. It is war-time. The site is needed 
for an aerodrome. The people must go. There were villagers in 
Southern England who suffered the same hard experience, but with- 
out such bitter consequences. The Goverament took better care of 
them. They were better able to settle down in a new environment 
In the third part the family of todd:-tappers are established in the 
horrible slums of the cotton city—torn from the soil, learning a 
new trade, meeting a new and vicious life. It is the time of the great 
Indian famine. 

Mr. Stoll is not quite as successful with his English as with his 
Indian characters—in particular, his Jesu-Messiah lady missionary 1s 
overdone—and he has one character, Mother in Rags, a Hindoo 
pilgrim and wise woman, who speaks too plainly with the author's 
voice. But these are small criticisms. The book as a whole is an 
admirable and original piece of work. The central theme is a serious 
treatment of a great and widespread tragedy. The persons concerned 
in it are observed with justice and humour. The setting is drawn 
in pictures delicately coloured. It is at once amusing and disturbing, 
a nove! of importance not unworthy to be considered against the 
standard of A Passage to India 

Journey in the Dark is the Harper Prize Novel for 1943-44, and 
has already been translated into nine European languages. It is one 
of those long books tracing a man’s story from childhood to middle 
age, from poverty to prosperity. The plot of such a novel is 
usually much the same as the next one. Distinction lies in the act 
of creation on a targe scale—the making of a small American town 


(Victor Gollancz, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 








In place of his usual annual address, the following statement has been 
circulated by Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Limited, in advance of the annual general meeting to be held on January 
24th, 1946. 

Turning now to the figures of the balance-sheet, you will note our 
reserve fund has received an allocation of £100,000. Current, deposit 
and other accounts have reached a new high level for the bank at 
£84,849.998, an increase of 5% over last year. The next two items of 
acceptances and endorsements show little change. On the other side of 
the sheet the quick assets of the bank, i.e., cash, balances with other banks, 
money at call, bills discounted, and Treasury deposit receipts showing an 
increase of nearly £2,000,000 are 54% of our liability for deposits, a 
percentage which plainly emphasises the liquid character of the bank’s 
resources. British Government securities at £28,424,844 are higher by 
£2.441,000, while advances are slightly down by £24,000. 

You will notice a new asset in the balance-sheet, namely our share- 
holding in the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation, in which, 
as you will be aware from the frequent references in the Press, all the 
leading banks are shareholders. This Corporation is designed to fill 
the gap which it has been thought may exist in the arrangements for the 
provision of credit in so far as small businesses which require long-term 
finance between the limits of approximately £5,000 and £200,000 are 
concerned. 

Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, after making 
the usual provisions, appears at £216,156 §s. Id., or an increase of £4,382 
on the year, this after meeting taxation and increases in expenditure which 
include special cash payments to staff and pensioners. 

This profit, with a balance of £116,520 §s. 3d. brought forward from 
last year, gives us a total of £332,676 10s. 4d. now to be dea with. 

After transferring £100,000 to the reserve fund, we are in a position to 
pay dividends at the rate of 12}% on both our “A” and “B” shares, 
and carry forward to next year’s account {115,489 os.-4d. as against 
£116,520 §s. 3d. brought in. 

These results, I submit, are eminently satisfactory, and the liquid nature 
of its resources gives ample evidence of the bank’s ability to deal with 
the post-war requirements of all its friends. 

Twelve months ago the thoughts of those connected with the industries 
of the country were turned towards a resumption of normal trade both at 
home and abroad. Plans were gradually brought into shape for the switch 
over from war to peace conditions, and with the complete defeat of 
Germany, followed by the collapse of Japan, hopes ran high that the 
industrial life of the country would soon be flowing in more normal 
channels. These hopes, perhaps inevitably, have proved premature. 

Although it is generally appreciated that some controls, especially those 
of an anti-inflationary nature, must remain for some time the slow rate 
at which some other of the wartime restrictions have been removed has 
been disappointing. In addition the shortage ef labour, of most materials 
(including coal) and of shipping, has caused the feeling of expectancy of 
last autumn to be succeeded by a sense almost of frustration. 

All this may be inherent in the existing circumstances, and we can only 
trust that conditions will rapidly improve, but the prospect of nationalisa- 
tion which now hangs over several of our industries has, for the time 
being, undermined confidence, at all events until complete details of 
the Government’s proposals are available. 

The sudden termination of our Lend-Lease arrangements with the 
United States threw into high relief our financial straits, which I need not 
say are a direct consequence of our efforts and sacrifices during the war. 
Subsequent negotiations with the United States (yet to be ratified by 
Congress) resulted in the granting of a line of credit to this country to 
the extent of approximately £1,100,000,000, at 2%, repayable in fifty 
years from 1951. This represents some £937,000,000 new money—the 
balance of £163,000,000 being allocated in final satisfaction of Lend-Lease 
obligations. 

With the new money available to us under the agreement, and, of 
course, our existing Exchange resources, we have to bridge the gap between 
exports and imports, which is estimated to reach a cumulative figure of 
£1,250,000,000 by the end of 1948. The loss of approximately half of our 
income from overseas investments, coupled with the service of the new 
obligations referred to, entails an increase in exports on an unprecedented 
scale if we are to balance our international payments in, say, 1950. To 
do this, the most reliable estimates prescribe an increase in the volume 
of our export trade of some 75% above 1938. If such an increase in 
our export trade is to be achieved it must be clearly realised that every 
unnecessary control must rapidly disappear. 

In conclusion I should like on behalf of the board to offer to every 
member, both of the permanent and temporary staff (and at the conclusion 
of hostilities women comprised 55°, of the total), our best thanks for 
their service, and assure them that we appreciate to the full the manner 
in which they perform their duties in the bank, whilst to our general 
manager, Mr. King, to the assistant general manager, and other officials 
of the bank I feel a special word of thanks is due for the manner in which 
their responsibility and duties of management have been discharged. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


AID FOR INDUSTRY 











THE ordinary general meeting of the Midland Bank Limited was held on 
January 30th at the head office, Poultry, London, E.C. 2. 

The chairman did not deliver a speech at the meeting. In place thereof 
a statement was circulated to the shareholders, and the following are 
extracts from that statement by the chairman, the Most Hon. the Marquess 
of Linlithgow, K.G., K.T., on the report of directors and balance-sheet 
for the year to December 31st, 1945:— 

After a warm tribute to the staff, of whom well over 8,000 from the 
bank went into the Services, the statement paid homage to 420 of them 
who had laid down their lives in the cause of freedom, and a further 25 
who were killed as civilians by enemy action. In commenting upon the 
balance-sheet reference was made to the fact that the reserve fund had 
been raised to an amount equal to the paid-up capital. 

The statement then observes: 

The past year has seen the beginning of the change-over from war to 
peace conditions. Already there has been a marked increase not only 
in the volume of routine work, but also in the number of propositions 
and inquiries placed before us ; there is no doubt reconversion is gaining 
momentum. A particularly gratifying revival is shown in the business 
of our overseas departments. 

VICTORY AND OPPORTUNITY 

The experimental spirit has been at work in the field of finance no 
less than in other branches of our national life, and the war has pressed 
forward the incorporation of monetary management within the general 
scheme of economic direction to the end of greater steadiness and general 
prosperity. 

As you know, a change is shortly to take place in the constitutional 
relations between the authorities and the banking system. For a very 
long period, including two great wars which imposed unexampled financial 
strain, the people of Britain have enjoyed immunity from banking failures 
—a record unsurpassed, if not indeed unequalled, in any other part of 
the world. This fact has fostered such ingrained confidence among the 
public in the security and ready availability of money placed with the 
banks that the changes, brought about by proper constitutiona! process, 
have been unaccompanied by any sign of active concern or uneasiness 
as to the maintenance of so fine a record. I think we may legitimately 
take it as a silent tribute to the banks, as well as to the intentions of the 
Government, that no untoward reactions have been seen from so delicate 
a legislative project. 

I am sure you would wish me to express publicly the firm determination 
of the board and management of this bank to work loyally and pro- 
gressively within the new framework. It will be our constant endeavour, 
now no less than in the past, to give the best possible service to the public 
at the lowest practicable cost—to achieve the highest common factor 
between our duty, as one part of a flexible monetary system, to the 
community as a going concern in its day-to-day business and our respon- 
sibility in the capacity of custodian of the liquid money resources of our 
customers. 

ADAPTABILITY OF THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 

Coming to quite recent times, we see the same process of adaptation 
going forward. Two years ago my predecessor announced the readiness 
of this bank to consider, in the interests of post-war business enterprise, 
applications for advances “ based as much upon the character, integrity 
and business capacity of the borrower as upon the extent and nature of 
his own material resources ” ; and already the total amount of these small 
“special advances” exceeds one-and-a-half million pounds, while their 
number has run into four figures. 

Further to ensure adaptable service, we in this bank have lately held 
meetings of our managers throughout the country for considering post- 
war business conditions, problems and needs. In all this kind of thing the 
banker is looking beyond balance-sheets, technical borrowing arrangements 
and the figures on a customer’s account to the reality of economic effort 
and achievement that lies behind them—the mill, the factory, the farm 
and the shop, all operated by human beings with their individual capacities, 
ambitions, joys and tribulations. 

Even though the State, both positively and as a restraining, controlling 
force, is taking nowadays a far larger part than ever before in the economic 
life of the nation, private enterprise has still a wide field of operation 
In consultation and collaboration, on terms of mutual confidence and 
trust, is to be found the way to more effective use of the nation’s assets 
for the general good. 

We have, in government, in management, in labour, high qualities of 
ingenuity, courage and resolve which, just as they have raised our standard 
of living in the past and carried us through the crisis of war, can bear us 
forward through the turmoil of surrounding conditions to a new era of 
national welfare in which all can share—a new framework of economic 
and social relations which we can be proud to hand on to succeeding 
generations along with the liberty we have struggled, twice within a 
generation, to safeguard. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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which the reader can see and understand, the peopling of it with 
a sufficiency of clear characters. Martin Flavin does this much very 
well. The testing point comes in the development—in the story of 
Sam Braden’s career us a business man. It was his mother’s dying 
wish that he should be not great but good—and he was that. Good— 
but not particularly interesting. Sam Braden was a kind, pleasant 
fellow, but his pursuit of the doll-like Eileen is typical of the sexual 
reactions of a thousand foolish men. He deserved an unhappy 
marriage—but since it was made unhappy not by tantrums but by 
impassivity, it is not a theme in which the reader can be bothered 
to take much interest. A cold, boring, pretty woman can be seen 
any day of the week for nothing. Sam’s second marriage was happy, 
but not for any reasons which can entertain the reader. Emilie 
passes through the book as a successful wife, but though she wins 
the love of Sam, she does not entangle the heart of the reader. Sam 
in his career passes through many crises, does many jobs—but the 
reader is not anxious on his behalf, has no wish to share in his 
troubles and his successes Doubtless Journey in the Dark will 
please many people who enjoy a long career story. It is the record 
of a host of ordinary decent American businessmen—a praiseworthy 
piece of photography but not a work of creative writing. Journey in 
the Dark is not another Babbit. 

Bitten by the Tarantula, a novel in a hundred pages, an after- 
dinner’s entertainment, is a description of a peculiar house-party 
met in a remote chalet in the mountains of Southern France. It 
is highly amusing and written in a crisp, original style. But the 
plan of a book like this is marked with a difficulty from the first. 
How do you bring such a.crazy story to a finish? A natural end 
will be flat. A,dramatic end will be false. Only a tremendously 
funny end can be right. Throughout the last six pages the reader 
hopefully awaits some unexpected and witty conclusion—and he is 
disappointed. Mr. Maclaren-Ross chooses to give his story a half- 
dramatic twist, and it is not convincing. Still, that leaves ninety-fout 
pages of good entertainment. V. C. CLInton-BADDELE’ 


Shorter Notices 





The Germans and Ourselves. By Karl Barth. (Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 
THE eminent theologian here addresses his Swiss fellow countrymen 
on the problem of their future attitude to the Germans, but he does 
not end without some remarks on the proper attitude of the Swiss 
to themselves. The pamphlet was written before the conclusion of 
the war and, though on the whole the situation is not greatly 
different from that which Barth foresaw, in one way at least it 
has aspects which he did not anticipate. The division of Germany 
into zones, which is the decisive factor in the problem of its future, 
was not, it appears, among the possibilities contemplated by him. 
The book is infused with a truly Christian spirit and has value for 
us as well as for the neutral country for which it was written. It 
has been admirably translated by Dr. R. Gregor Smith with a touch 
of the Carlylesque which befits Barth’s prophetic manner. The news 
that the author of this pamphlet is to return to Bonn lends additional 
interest to h's utterances on the Germans. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

FroM the City standpoint, the best that can be said for the 
Government’s investment control plan is that it is no worse than 
had been expected. When a Government is in power which 
believes in a planned economic life for the nation one must not be 
surprised when war-time controls over the new capital market are 
given a permanent form. Even the die-hards of the City could not 
object to the continuation of contro] during the present transitional 
phase in which the potential demand for capital is substantially in 
excess of the supply. Some sort of social priorities must be drawn 
up and there must be an orderly queue of borrowers. 

I_ think there is legitimate disappointment, all the same, that 
Mr. Dalton has not seen fit to amend the existing capital regula- 
tions in One or two respects before introducing his Bill. It is 
surely high time that the terms upon which new capital is raised 
should be decided once again by the companies themselves and 
not by the Capital Issues Committee. An amendment of the rules 
governing scrip bonuses and the issue of new units by unit trusts 
is also overdue. Mr. Dalton, it seems, has been content to take 
over the procedure as handed over to him by Sir John Anderson 
without inquiring into its defects. The guaranteed loans proposal 
contained in the new Bill is not likely to arouse any serious opposi- 
tion, but I find it difficult to reconcile this plan with what one 
understood was to be the function of the recently established 
Finance Corporation for Industry. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO SURPRISE 

Stockholders in the Imperial Tobacco Company have received 
one or two surprises from the preliminary figures for the vear to 
October 31, 1945. The biggest is the disclosure that to help the 
financing of a much larger business the directors have obtained 
Treasury consent and issued no less than £10,000,000 of 3 per cent 
Ten-Year Notes at a price of 994. While it is clear that the 
record turnover figures of the war period, flanked by a steadily 
rising cost of leaf tobacco, called for a greatly increased working 
capital, most stockholders’ must have been led by the published 
balance-sheet to suppose that the group’s liquid resources were 
reasonably adequate. Now we are told not only has it been neces- 
sary to issue £10,000,000 in Ten-Year Notes, but that the bank 
overdraft, which appeared as at October 31st, 1944, at £10,297,663, 
has aiso been enlarged. I am not suggesting that the board’s 
financing decisions have been unwise ; my assumption would cer- 
tainly be that the problem has been handled with skill. It is clear, 
however, that the group’s accounts could be much more informative 
than they are. 

The earnings position is fairly encouraging. Trading profits 
were hit by the dearer cost of Jeaf, but the net figure, after charging 
income-tax, was up from £7,628,557 to £8,934,345. If they had 
been so minded the directors could have raised the Ordinary divi- 
dend, thus following the precedent recently set by Carreras. They 
have chosen, however, to follow a conservative course, the total 
distribution on the Ordinary stock being maintained at the 17} per 
cent. tax free rate which has been in force since 1941. As a con- 
tribution towards working capital £1,000,000 is being set aside to 
redemption reserve on top of the usual transfer of £500,000 to 
genera: reserve, while the carry forward is £424,055 up at 
£2,412,080. Quoted just under £8, the. £1 Ordinary units are 
yielding about 4} per cent. gross. This return seems to me to 
justify investors in holding cn, although the chances of a higher 
distribution in the near future do not look particularly bright 

CAPITAL FOR LOMBARD STREET 

Close on the heels of the decision of Cater, Brightwen and 
Company, the fourth largest of the discount houses, to raise new 
money to the tune of about £600,000 comes an announcement by 
Alexanders Discount Company, one of the “Big Three,” to ask 
the shareholders for £1,600,000 through an issue of 400,000 new {£2 
shares ({1 paid) at £4 each. It is evident that these two decisions 
are part of a general move to enlarge the capital resources of the 
London discount market, and the fact that the consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee has been obtained is a significant pointer 
to the importance attached to the functions of this market in high 
quarters. Although the discount houses no longer handle a large 
volume of commercial paper, as in pre-war days, their new func- 
tion cf taking up Treasury bills and short and medium-term British 
Government securities makes them an important instrument in the 
implementation of the Treasury’s cheap money policy. There will 
be no surprise in Lombard Street if further substantial issues of 
new shares are made in this market during the next few weeks, 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





EN ONLY will appreciate the 

limited 1946 edition of King Six 
Cigars; on sale to connoisseurs at 
the nominal fee of 1/1 each. 











PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
qveraging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, turned 
EQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 
Warxer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORK 
Lm. Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
FTER 6 years’ war service I am unable to settle down 
to soul-destroying city-suburbia-trotting existence 
with a leading firm of accountants. An opportunity is 
requested to use professional knowledge of accountancy for 
the benefit of agriculture in an agricultural district. Am 
not devoid of agricultural knowledge. Wife madly keen 
after agricultural experience continuously since 1939.— 
Box No. 390. 


LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR IN- 
HERITANCE, English Literature is the world’s 
best, its riches are at your rp in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introduction to 
all chat is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free 


advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JourNALIsM, 57, Gordon Square. W.C.i. Mus. 4574. 
RTIST (Exhibitor) paints Méiriatures on Ivory 


from photographs. Specimens sent.—C. J., North- 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos 


VOID FURS GOT*BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry h ly, with c 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VaN DEN Byt, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
EDDING REMAKING. Heal’s can undertake to 
remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 
cannot supply new covers at present HEAv’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


ERMALINE. 
A delicious and digestible Bread. 
Ask your Baker. 


ROOM 4ILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barnstaple, In 
own grounds of 150 acres the amenities of a good 
hotel with the advantages of a delightful private house. 
Rough shooting. Billiards room. Excellent meals. Tel. : 
Shirwell 62 
YASE No. 71545. Cancer Sufferer, mother 36 years, 
( husband not strong. Six schoolchildren, very poor 
. Nett income £2 10s. 10d. for eight. Needs 
nourishment. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL SocreETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 


get torn and moth eaten garments invisibly mended 

in two weeks. Send or call, mark damages clearly. 

Bett INvistsLe MENDERS Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

(Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 

be widow can take lady requiring restful country 
holiday—£3 3s. weekly.—LAMPLUGH, Radwinter, 

Saffron Walden. 


YLOCHE EXHIBITION, Royal Horticultural Society's 

Hall Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1, Friday, 
February 8th, 3 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. Saturday, February 9th, 
10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Talks by experts, demonstrations 
of Vegetable and Flower growing. Electrical soil-warming. 
Poultry rearing under cloches. New Cloche Greenhouse, 
etc. Admission 1/-. Guild members free. 


lewwy Vintage Cider and Perry supplied in 
6, 9, 15 and 30 gallon casks (returnable), Orders 
accepted now for future supply. Stamped and addressed 
envelope for price list. The Corswo_tp Crmper Co., 11, 
Clarence Street, Gloucester. 


I UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lessor. to S.R. (2). Durron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


hee oy ENT accommodation for Lady and daughter. 
4 Well furnished rooms. Daughter assist in garden 
and house, one lady, no rent. Small salary.—Box No. 397. 


YINANCE.—ReEGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
__ New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone : 
REGent 5983 . 


prc Slippers (no coupons). Genuine Lambswool. A 
few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Full range of colours and sizes in stock. Instructions 
supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6; from sizes 8 upwards 
396 per pair. Children’s 25/- per pair. Packing and 
Postages 16; 3 pairs post free. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to 
B. FRANKEL, 17, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 
| eer repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
charges. Post or call to REMAKE HANDBAG Co., 
57, Bromp.on Road London, S.W.3. 
| EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
j TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Hrat & SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
7 I | OW to enjoy smokin 
Fill your pipe wi 





TOM LONG Tobacco” 





mee RN HLL 
DEFERRED 
UNITS 


87% Insur. shares 8% Bank shares 5% Govt. Stk. 


HE CORNHILL TRUST was 
devised for those investors 
who realise the special ad- 

vantages of insurance shares as 
a long-term holding. It is the 
only “geared” Unit Trust, 
appreciation or depreciation of 
the Deferred Units being about 
twice that of a simple investment 
spread over insurance shares. 


194) 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


260 


ce units 





Graph shows price movements over 
past six years (Sept. 25th, 1939= 100) 


Units mav be bought and sold freely, 
‘and explanatory leaflet obtained, 
through any Bank or Stockbroker. 


Trustees: Midland Bank 
Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Mgrs. : Bank Insurance Trust 
Corp. Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3 














} OWES Bookshop Ltd., of Hastings, will give good 
prices for Sets or Good Editions of Standard Authors, 
Austen, Pepys, Gibbon, Johnson, Sterne, Fielding, Trollope, 
Kipling, Hardy, etc.; Antiquary Books, Connoisseur’s 
s, Ackermann’s Microcosm, or Oxford and Cambri ; 
Botanical Books with Coloured Plates, and Maps before 
1800.—Howes Booxsnops Ltp, 3, Trinity Street, Hastings. 


ELLERMAN i 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Avenue 1011. 


1946 
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YOUR MIND AND MEMORY 


W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, after 
fifty years’ experience has perfected new and 
revolutionary methods of Mind and Memory 
Training. Full benefits assured in six Personal 
postal lessons. Inclusive fee 30/-. Early 
enrolment is advisable. Pamphlet free. The 
Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1. 











| IGHEST PRICES PAID tor Coins and Medals, 

especially collections, gold and rare silver pieces. 
Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. “ Coin and 
Medal Bulletin,” including Sale List, 1/- per annum. 
B. A. Szapy, Ltp., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY ENGINEER (36), Ex- 
Officer, University Graduate, A.M.1.Mech.E., 
A.M.1.P.E., commercial knowledge, initiative and ideas. 
Considerable experience with large industrial organisations 
Britain, Canada, India and South Africa. Excellent cre- 
dentials, available immediately.—Reply Box 393. 

ee Ly yp promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
3d. 1, words.—Miss N. McFariane (C.), 

The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


| Fa a | Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
copy 3d. 1,006 words—Mrs, E. R. JENNINGS, 
35, Meadow Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. 
| ee y= SILK DRESSES, pre-war quality, 
made individually to your fitting in any shade or 
style in our range from £10 1ds. Od. ; in Art. Silk Washing 
Stripes from £6 0s. Od. Style book (price 1d.) and patterns 
—= Lagunast Lrp. (SP. 27), Union House. Bridge Street, 
eds, 2. 


| he ee - London Address. Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. 


“ M* HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S!” 
. .¥i Felt Hats in large quantities are stil] one of our 
ee Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 


NS CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
1 Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed.— WHITTINGHAM. Tel. Otterham Station 205 


TORTH NORFOLK.—17th century cottage, beautiful 
z rural ition near sea, 7 rooms, unmodernized, 
t-acre walled in garden, simply furnished. To let reason- 
ably.—Box No. 395. 


yYOLLS OF HONOUR. Printed gold and colours, 

size 20 ins. by 16 ins., printed up to forty names 

and regiments, £3 3s. Od. Other designs and prices on 

application.—MACLURE MACDONALD & Co., 10, Carrick 
Street, Glasgow. 


EMIBREVE SHORTHAND, new rapid music-from- 
h voice script. Aids composer set tunes swiftly and 
comet, 2/3 post free from CuHas. SeeiiG, 19, Hilldown 
Road, S.W.16. 


¥ILK, NYLON AND RAYON STOCKINGS invisibily 
y mended in three days. Callers only—no post BELL 
INVISIBLE MENDERS, Ltp., 109 Fleet Street, E.C.4 ‘Five 
doors from Ludgate Circus.) 


QILVER, ANTIQUE AND MODERN, PORCELAIN. 
me varied inherited collection, including many suit- 
able s presents and collectors’ pieces, will be disposed 
very reasonably. Details and on appro. or view the bulk 
at bank.—Write Downs House, Letcombe Bassett, Wantage, 
Berks. 

INGLE GENTLEMAN requires Unfurnished Flat. 
K) One or two rooms, kitchen and bath. Camden Town, 
Chelsea, Victoria or Bloomsbury preferred.—Box No. 385. 


i we oor set of copies from Sept. 1939, to 
the present time. Perfect order. Offers >—Box 396. 
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How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Make sure of a good post-war job. Learn 

Dutton One-Week Shorthand. Over 60,000 

successful students. Send coupon and 3d. 

to-day (no obligation). 

DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Dept XX, 92/3 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
3d. herewith for lesson 1 and details. 


NAME. anid 
(Block letters) 


ADDRESS 
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*TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain tot you and 
Ss bedrooms) if 







family (irrespective height om 
DAVY —- Average cost £9. Details 1d. 


jown Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, 

THE HOCK THEATRE COMPANY 

l (Incorporating THe Oxrorp PiLcRim, 
resenting fine plays—Shakespeare, Shaw, a 
Bridie Sierra, Edward Thompson, Charles 

Ruth Sealdine (Founder Terence O’Brien (Producer). 


* ANTED by professional woman, self-contained 
\ nished two-room flat in Central London.— Box 
ANTRD ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI CANNICA 
\ 14th = Fedition £25 ~—sooftered CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 10 Volumes, £5 offered. Write, 
call or ‘phone Foyies. 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Gerrard 5660 
"AYPARERS RESTAURANT. 20, Granville Place, 
\ W.1 (between Portman Street and Orchard Street) 
Open noon till 10 p.m — 


adjacent Sclfridges 

ontinental cuisine Luncheons and Dinners 5/- oF 

No house charges Tables bookable. Te/.: MAY sis. 
“AYFARERS RESTAURANT has accomunodation 

\ for meetings, receptions banquets, etc., for maxi- 


mum 100 with or without catering. Apply as above. 
ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
\ Order Top "ay paid. Send Registered. Cash 
return. —KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester 


4 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free bdooklet.— 
\ REGENT INSTITUTE Dept 85G). Palace Gate, W.8 


or offer by 





APPOINT ME NTS 
vecanues advermsea below relates to 
the Control of Engagemeni Order of 


None of the 
anyone to whom 
194* apples 


_ ORTH PON TEFRACT 


SCHOOL Nr 
YORKSHIRE 


Conpuctep sy THE SociETY OF FRIENDS.) 


Applications are 
Bursar. (¢ Sendidates should be Members of or t 
with the Society of Friends, have had a good education 
and should be experienced in business organization, secre- 
tarial practice, accountancy and buying experience of 
institutional management or estate supervision will be an 
advantage. A house is available. Full particulars may ~< 
obtained from Gervase L. Forp, 61 Albion St., 
whom applications with recent testimonials, and the — 
and addresses of two references should be sent to be re- 
ceived on or before February 14th 
rPVHE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA requires the services 
| of a SECRETARY who will be the officer responsible 
for the administration of its various departments. These 
include e Museum (supervised by a Curator), an Historical 
Reference Library and Archives, an Arts and Crafts De- 
partment and s Genera! Circulating Library with a Juvenile 


Department 

The applican' musi nave a general understanding of 
these activities and im addition, must have first-rate 
administrative ability He must also be willing to take 
an interest tn the genera! intellectual needs of a developing 
ommunity of mixed racial types 

Salary £700, by £50 wo £800 per annum (no allowances). 
Write fully, enclosing names of referees, references, copies 
testimonials and » photograph in the first instance to the 
GOVERNORS. Institute of 


‘ 
CHAIRMAN OF THF BOARD OF 
lamaica Kuingst amavca B.W.I 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


per i) without 
unded 1887, 
mn, or the 
ears of age 
Exams 
ws, etc 
College 
1 profit- 








prepa mn in the event of 
1 London 


B.Sc. Econ. 


sity may 

» wor seeking govern- 

appointments i 

res ers @ course 

v C. prey tudents 

@ PROSPECTUS Courses 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
76 } Sertingias House, Cambridge 
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nvited for the post of SECRETARY and 








HOTELS 


Personali; and Independently vecommended 
by 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 


Enquiries ior other districts can be addressed to me c/o The 
ondon Please enclose 








Spectator, 99 Gower St.. L ‘SB 2 
stamped addressed envelop tor reply 
OOWNDERRY. Toerpoint. & Cornwall. THE WIDE SEA 
HOTEL For tnexpensive leave or holiday quarters over- 
looking green- blue waves comfortable 20-roomed hotel in 
quiet village t easy ach Piymouth Recently 
opened by Mass Ww M_ Ehiott on demobilization from 
WAA Fro 1 4 gns 
BASTOCURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. In the front rank and 
he front. A_ long-established Hotel tamous for good 
food and warmth. 50 bedrooms, lift, licensed, moderniy 
poo throughot From 9 gns, Tei Eastbourne 470 
cues MANOR, in Mid-Devon. nr. Spreyten For 
Comfort, the Best of English Food and Cooking 
Squash, Tennis, Billiards, Rough Shootin nd 
Special Terms for Leaves Demobilizatior 
and long stay Whiddon Down 205 
PORT mavens. South Serene. TREWINCE COUNTRY 
Spend S 1g on the lovely Helford River 


HOU SE HOT 
Br 


tains = thos! rs 





com fortable bed, good food 
and Mrs Anthony Myers 





ar the persona! at 
awaits you 


SIOMOUTH 
a hundred vards fiom the sea 


ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny seclusion 
this one-time Royal Res - 
dence will appeal to all who look tor warmth. comfort 
good catering and personal service Under the perssnal 
direction of the resident owners, Mr & Mrs. Martin 
Terms up to April 30th from 6 gens Tel.: Sidmouth 221 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON THE Wha 1AM AND aOR 
HOTEL FAMOUS FOR’ ITS UISINE Inter ing 
Theatre Programme and Cx nee my ~ ‘RESPITE F ROM 
YOUR USUAL 












ROU TINE Your Grace is welcome to 
our town end us '—Pericles 
vemmteee WELLS SPA IOTEL Faces the South 
enc 400ft ap in 65 acres ot Park Land vy 
nr n London, ane the Coast Fully licensed 
class isine Li Cocktail Lounge and Ballroom 
Fr on ow n sportine 9 hole course Tel 1811 
Fr 
eS. , Semenesy THE DRAGON HOUSE 
Strategically placed for Minehead, the Qu antocks and the 
sea & o homely hoiel holidays and 
reside ry fare and country contentment Tel 
Washi 








« OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE (Untverstry or Lonpon 

I Two full-time HANDICRAFT LECTURERS (man 
and woman) are required for May 1, 1946, when the 
Training Department returns to London. Good experience 
and high qualifications desirable on both the technical and 
the artistic side. Further particulars from the WARDEN, 
Goldsmiths’ College, at University College, Nottingham, 
to whom completed applications should be forwarded by 
February 11th 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEMORY FEAT evulgated. How to recall from 
- in any sequence, arty set of Fifty miscellaneous 

hey have been read once oni Simple and 
y tthe effort Instructions given by the 
a diploma holder in one of the professions). 
Practical Value for Speeches, Exam. Work etc., 
des Entertainment for Parnes. Apply Yor com- 
ms for performance of this Memory Feat, 
nped-addressed foolscap envelope and small 






¢ s081NR @ 
fee of 5 no further charge whatever), to Monomark 
BCM LOG GY London, W.C.1. 


OPEN SCHOLAR- 


SCHOOL.—Two 
one of £75 and the 


offered annually, 


*+ODOLPHIN 


i SHIPS are 


other £50, for four years The examination will be 
held this year on May 14th, 15th and 16th, and the closing 
date for entry is March llth. Entrance forms and further 
particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Weex-END COURSES 
February Ist to 4th.—THE FILM AND EDUCATION 
The Film and the Class-room. Visual Education. The 
The misuse of the Film 


|’ NDLEY meee > CENTRE OF 


Film as a weapon of Education 

and the improvement of taste 
February 8th to lith—PSYCHOLOGY AND OUR- 
ELVES. How Psychology can help the individual 


How Psychology can help Industry and Society. Psycho- 
logy and the future of man 
February 15th to 18th INDIA India’s religious and 


cultural heritage. Mahatma Gand! Ihe Political Scene 
in India The British Commonwealth and the future of 
India 
Februar r h.—SCIENCE—Servant or Master ? 
What car ence do for us Science in everyday life 
Science to-day and to-morrow 
CLASSES I! IRAMA, ART. MUSIC HANDI 
CRAFTS HISTORY CURREN'! AFFAIRS, LAN 
\GES I y a week-end 3 guineas a week 
pé Secrerary Pendley Manor 





1946 


‘,ietstalments.—Pros; 





Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secottdhand Books on every mbject 
Books bought. 

779.125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Open 9 am—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent. B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc. E 
B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fee, 
ctus from C. D. Parxer, M.A., LL.D, 


B. Com., LL.B 


Jept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 
LA CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 
4 Unique personal 30 lessons. No  textbetlks 


needed. Fee £6 6s. Od For syllabus and particulay 
apply Box No. 228. 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE tor Gentle. 
women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square Wi 
(MAY fair 6626-7) 
~P EAKING IN PUBLIC. Personal (London) and postal 
‘ courses for spare-time study.—Details from Hiary 
F. Pace (Mr.), 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. (Fro. 4778), 
‘HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE ri 
bombing), now a’ 20-22, Queensbury Place S.W.7. 
Telephone: Kensington 8583. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


FVARLY English Paintings and water colours are now 
I‘, on view at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1, 


\ ERCURY (PAR 5700). Closed Feb. 4th—®9th. Re 

i opening Feb. Lith with THIS WAY TO THE 

«OMB! Evs. 7. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 

l pAUL HENRY. A small collection of his paintings are 
on exhibition at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Cour 

Road, W.1. 

PICASSO AND MATISSE. A smail collection of 

prints . now on view at Heat's. 196. Tottenham 

Court Road, Al 


of the Institute of Journalists is available 
Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals. 
Secrerary, 2-4, Tudor Street, £.C4 


—— ortag 
for meetings. 
Apply GENERAL 





MUSIC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, 6th FEB., at 7 
Overture, Le Carnaval romain 


— 


BERLIOZ 
PRANCK .. Symphony in D minor. _ 
RAVEL (a) Pavane pour une Infante defunte. 





(b) Suite. Mother Goose. 
sccccegutinl -La Mer (Three Symphonic Sketches) 
Conductor: ALBERT WOLFF. 
10, -, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-. 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2)- 
from Hall (Ken. 3661) and Agents. 


DEBUSSY 











EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


IN 1877 


* 


INVESTMENTS 


, RECEIVED 


PER 2% Pe 


@ INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
@ £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 


EST. 


Prospectus on Request. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
39, TERMINUS ROAD, 
EASTBOURNE 


ASSETS EXCEED - £2,300,000 
RESERVES - - £120,000 
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